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DOES YOUR 
CONSOLE COPIER 
HAVE THE GUTS TO MAKE 
THESE DECISIONS? 


Pick the paper size your- It even has the sense to turn 
self and the Sharp SF-9500 itself off when it runs out of 
decides what size the copy toner. Does yours? 


should be. Does your copier 
have what it takes to do that? 





Can it select paper from 4 separate trays? 


Can it tell a bad original from a good one? 


A lot of big copiers are all 








brawn and no brains. Not Does it automatically 
the new Sharp SF-9500 adjust for exposure? Copy 
console copier. 50 pages a minute? Carry 
Give it an original and it 2550 sheets all at once? The 
chooses the best paper Sharp SF-9500 does. 
size. Is your copier smart : — — 


Can it give you a choice of 4 colors? 







enough to do that? 


One last question. Do you 
know how much you could 
save your company b 
choosing the Sharp SF-9500? 
Call 1-800-BE-SHARP or 
your local Sharp dealer for a 
price our competitors don’t 
have the guts to copy. 

Copiers, Audio, A/V Equipment, Banking Systems, 
Broadcast Cameras, Calculators, Cash Registers. 
Computers, Electronic Components, Electronic 


Typewriters, Facsimile, Medical Products, Microwave 
Ovens, Televisions, Vacuum Cleaners, Video Recorders. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: The frightening AIDS 40 


epidemic comes out of the closet 

For years it has been dismissed as a “gay plague,” somebody 
else’s problem. Now, as the number of cases in the U.S. surpasses 
12,000 and the fatal disease begins to strike the famous and the fa- 
miliar, concern is growing that AIDS is a threat to everyone. How 
real is the danger? Scientists, still searching for a cure, have few 
answers. See MEDICINE. 








NATION: Amid angry recriminations, 
the Government adjourns for August 
Congress finally passes a budget for 1986, but no one is saying the 
package comes near to solving the deficit crisis. » Congress again 
balks at cutting major weapons systems. » A TIME poll shows 
Reagan’s postoperative popularity at an all-time high. » A jetliner 
with 160 aboard crashes while landing at Dallas/Fort Worth 
Airport. » Violence grips Folsom and other U.S. prisons. 
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WORLD: In Helsinki, Shultz and 
Shevardnadze take a step to the summit 


Despite deep U.S.-Soviet differences over arms control and human 
rights, the two men find common ground in their first meeting. 

> South Africa’s white rulers continue their crackdown on black 
townships as the U.S. Congress votes for sanctions. » Rearmed and 
ready, Nicaragua’s contras renew their fight against the Sandinis- 
tas. » The BBC bows to British government pressure. 
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DISTILLED LONDON DRY 


GIN 


DISTILLED FROM 100% GRAIN 


Here's to tastier martinis. With Gilbey’. 
It's the gin that gives all your drinks superb gin taste. 
Gilbey’s. A gin taste worth a toast. 













A Letter from the Publisher 


upermodel Cheryl Tiegs, to hardly 
aia surprise, is the female 
cover subject who sold more copies of 
TIME than any other during the past 
decade. But who was second? Brooke 
Shields? Geraldine Ferraro? Madon- 
na? The answer is none of the above. It 
was Lisa Harap, who two years ago 
this week appeared alongside the ques- 
tions “Babies: What do they know? 
When do they know it?” The accom- 
panying story chronicled the efforts of 
researchers to understand how infants 
learn 

Instant celebrity did not ruffle the 
six-month-old cover girl. But her par- 
ents, William and Kathleen Harap of 
Queens Village, N.Y., were both elated 
and surprised. As Lisa’s mother Kath- 
leen, 32, said last week, “We thought 
the photographs were just for a story illustration, not the cover 
Then weeks and weeks went by. When the issue came out, we 
nearly missed it.” 

New York Governor Mario Cuomo sent a letter of con- 
gratulations to the Haraps, along with an IYVNY T shirt in 
Lisa’s size. Mother and daughter appeared on a TV interview 
show in New York City, and numerous requests to film Lisa 
were received by her agent. But, says Kathleen, “they wanted 
a baby the same age as Lisa on the cover. By then, she had 


The hosts of TV's famous Victory Garden have 
always been among America’s foremost gar- 
deners. The spectacular results of their exper- 
tise—shown week-by-week on coast-to-coast 
TV—have been an inspiration to millions. Now 
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Cover Girl Lisa Harap then, inset, and now 





changed so much, she was no longer 
the right type.” 

The cover can still be seen on TV. 
It is used in a series of commercials for 
the magazine, including one that 
shows a man on a park bench reading 
the issue while an infant nearby stares 
at Lisa’s picture. “Every time one of 
those ads runs,” says Lisa’s father Wil- 
liam, 34, a New York City policeman, 
“we get phone calls from friends, and 
the guys at the precinct will say, ‘Hey, 
I saw Lisa on TV again last night.’ ” 

Photographing a baby has its spe- 
cial pitfalls, the chief of which is per- 
suading Baby to stop squirming and 
smile on cue. Lisa, one of three infants 
of different types and charms photo- 
graphed for TIME’s cover, was chosen 
by the editors for her wise, grownup 
look. She has subsequently appeared in print ads for a depart- 
ment store, in a catalog, and was filmed for a TV commercial. 

Now almost three, Lisa looks forward to nursery school in the 
fall, And just in case anyone is in the market for more cute baby 
pictures, the Haraps will be glad to oblige: the couple learned last 
week that Lisa will have a new brother or sister next spring. 
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you can share the proven secrets of the Victory 
Garden in the four magnificent volumes of THE 
VICTORY GARDEN BOOKSHELE Look for 
these large, lavishly color-illustrated volumes, in 
cloth or paperback, at your local bookstore. 










LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 


Share the secrets of the experts 
THE VICTORY GARDEN BOOKSHELF 











Ailing President 


To the Editors: 

One fact about American society 
struck us during President Reagan's re- 
cent hospitalization [NATION, July 22]. 
Unlike citizens of some countries, we 
know exactly what illness our President 
suffers from. It was not kept from the pub- 
lic, nor was it disguised as a “bad cold.” 

Charlotte and Jeff Blair 
Fort Valley, Ga. 


Like all other Americans, I am happy 
that the President's cancer is localized and 
that his prognosis is good. However, I ques- 
tion the way Reagan was portrayed by 
members of his staff as a sort of Superman 
because he seemed to recover so quickly. I 
fear it is a disservice to imply that major 
surgery is a minor inconvenience that re- 
quires only minimal recuperation. 

Paula S. Richardson 
Springfield, Mo. 


The reports on the rapid recovery of 
the President from abdominal surgery 
would have us believe that the luck of the 
Irish still holds. But his health is not ex- 
plainable just in terms of luck. We should 
consider ourselves fortunate indeed to 
have a man of old-fashioned virtues and 
moral strength leading our nation, 

J. Robert Hall 
Veronia, Ore. 


Everyone is concerned about the state 
of Reagan’s health. But once again the 
media told me more than I wanted to 
know. Any day I fully expected the CBS 
Evening News to sign off as follows: 
“Thanks for being with us. This is Dan 
Rather reporting from inside the Presi- 
dent’s colon. Good night.” 

George Zinnemann 
Upper Marlboro, Md. 


The Whiz Kid's Exit 

Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget David Stockman was a breath 
of fresh air in Washington [NATION, 


July 22]. His candid Stockmanisms broke 
through the murky atmosphere of parti- 
san political rhetoric like rays of sunshine. 
The clarity of his words and position gave 
hope to citizens who were tired of hearing 
horror stories about the deficit while 
watching its continued rise. Now that the 
Whiz Kid is leaving, the weather outlook 
is gloomy, and the chances for reducing 
the deficit seem bleak. 
Betty Driscoll 
Monkton, Md. 


Goodbye, David Stockman, and good 
riddance. 

Thomas W. Young Sr. 

Denison, Texas 


Stockman is the budgetary genius of 
our time, but he has been repeatedly re- 
buked by Congress and the Administration 
as he has attempted to guide them toward a 
stable policy. Perhaps as this nation gains 
momentum toward economic devastation, 
House and Senate members will remember 
the man who wanted them to balance their 
country’s checkbook. 

Edward G. Blizzard 
Charleston, W. Va. 


The Biggest Rock Concert Ever 


Organizer Bob Geldof, the bands and 
the technical staff who made Live Aid 
{MuSIC, July 22] a reality deserve the No- 
bel Peace Prize. They united us all for a 
day and in so doing instilled eternal hope 
that the people of the world may someday 
live as one. 

Michael W. Oliver 
Seattle 


As a teenage rock-’n’-roll fan, I have 
heard many insults directed toward this 
type of music by my elders. But the Live 
Aid concerts overcame all these affronts 
when rock music was used in a truly noble 
cause: saving the dying. 

Daniel A. Madey 
Burkittsville, Md. 


Live Aid has demonstrated to the 
world that it is possible to transcend polit- 
ical and geographical barriers to conquer 
apathy and alter the course of humanity. 
Geldof should be named TIME’s Man of 
the Year. Perhaps the world would be bet- 
ter off if our leaders carried guitars in- 
stead of briefcases. 

Lisa Christine Scott 
Riverside, Calif. 


I am black, and it did not bother me 
that the Live Aid concert in Philadelphia 
was not dominated by black performers. 
Regardless of what some critics say, I 
thought the music was great. 

Wayne Browne 
Los Angeles 


The highly original pairings of acts 
and the willingness of so many high- 
priced performers to appear free far out- 


weighed any minor technical glitches. 

Never have such lofty goals been realized 
so exuberantly. 

Rick Emmer 

Belleville, NJ. 


Conventional wisdom dictates that 
one person cannot make a difference. Bob 
Geldof has gloriously proved otherwise. 

Katie McNamara 
Redford, Mich. 


Beyond the Melting Pot 


I read your articles on America’s new 
immigrants [SPECIAL ISSUE, July 8], but I 
do not think of our country as a melting 
pot. To me that term implies that we have 
all been reduced to one large blob. I prefer 
to think of us as a symphony orchestra. 
Each instrument retains its individuality, 
yet contributes to the whole. 

Zena Sky 
Kansas City 


Recent arrivals are willing to work for 
little or nothing, but black Americans are 
geared to white Americans’ goals and 
want to be paid a decent wage. I admit 
that I feel a great deal of animosity and 
jealousy toward our new immigrants. 
Many white Americans still hold deep- 
rooted prejudice toward blacks that they 
do not yet show for the newcomers. 

Teresa Garland 
Los Angeles 


Perhaps the greatest social challenge 
to our nation is to realize the enormous 
potential of our racial, ethnic and cultural 
diversity. Creating a climate in which 
each of us is truly comfortable with differ- 
ence is not an easy task. It requires train- 
ing and commitment to treat multiethnic- 
ity as the essence of our country. 

Burt E. Schuman, Executive Director 
Panel of Americans, Inc. 
New York City 


Dipping Snuff and Chewing Tobacco 


In my opinion, your article on smoke- 
less tobacco [MEDICINE, July 15] was 
short on facts and long on emotionalism 
and innuendo. You totally ignored the 
large body of public testimony by eminent 
medical experts about the lack of scientif- 
ic justification for health-warning labels 
on the products. I thought it was unfair 
and unbalanced reporting of a complex 
and important issue. TIME readers de- 
serve better. 

Louis F. Bantle, Chairman 
U.S. Tobacco 
Greenwich, Conn. 


For many years now, oral and maxil- 
lofacial surgeons have been warning 
smokeless-tobacco users of the potential 
health hazard posed by these products. 
We are extremely pleased that many law- 
makers are now considering legislation 
requiring warnings on smokeless-tobacco 
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AT THE WESTIN, CHICAGO, 
OUR KITCHEN NEVER CLOSES. 





Now you dont 
have to wait until 
breakfast to order 
dinner. Because 
at The Westin, we 
know what the 
business traveler 
wants 

24-hour room 
service. A re- 
sourceful con- 
cierge to guide 
you. Express 
check-out with a 
statement deliv- 
ered the night 
before. Anda 
friendly smile, 
even in the wee 
hours. 

The Westin, 
Chicago, where 
everyone is at 
your service. 


909 North 
Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60611 
For reservations 
call your travel 
agent or 
800-228-3000 


THE WESTIN HOTEL 
Chicago 








GIVE THEM LOTS OF For over 108 years, the the world. 
Fresh Air Fund has been bring- Two weeks of country life 

SUN A ND WATER ing city children to the country —_— cost only $114. So help give 

each summer for a fresh per- more city children a breath of 

spective on life. fresh air this summer. Send your 
AND WATCH In the country they can tax deductible contribution to 

learn how to swim, what it's like the Fresh Air Fund, 70 West 
THEM GROW to milk a cow, and why fireflies | 40th Street, New York, NY 

= light up. And in the process 10018. And you'll be giving 


they'll discover new ideas and them a beautiful chance to grow. 
feelings about themselves and __ Fresh Air Fun. It lasts a lifetime. 


Read this and youll want to do business 
as far from Illinois as possible. 





Like Hong Kong, London,Shanghai, agents,even counsel you on your trade 


or any of the world’ lucrative export exhibitions. 

markets. Exporting is never smooth sailing. 
Perhaps you've even considered But if youre serious, our Division can 

such a global mission yourself, then help put your product in far-away lands. 

become discouraged by the perilous tales And were near by. 

you've heard told. Se ee 
Indeed, many an export venture For your free copies of the Illinois Service Manual and 


the International Business Services Directory, fill out the 


has floundered in the Sea of Red Tape. | 
Been forced back by the Mountain of 
Bureaucracy. Lost forever in the Strait 

jacket of tariff and trade restrictions. | 

But now, some Illinois companies, | Title 


coupon and mail to the Illinois Department of ( Jommerce and 
Community Affairs—International Division, State of Illinois 


Center, 100 West Randolph Street, Chicago, IL 60601 


Name _ —_____— — 





anxious to sell abroad, have discovered a 
new trade route, that is helping circum 
vent problems. 

These companies are steering 
directly towards the Department of 
Commerce and Community Affairs. 





Company 


Address | 





City __Zip. 





PhoneL 





Our International Division provides ° ° 
freight and transportation information, Lllinois 
assists with loan applications, handles | ieee ere ae | 
questic yns on insurance. credit and Dept. of Commerce and Community Affairs 


1 . Were real people who can really help your business. 
licenses. We can generate leads, locate ‘Ms LB ag hp a TIE gel agree = 
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It's what it takes to stay ahead. ; FY AMERICAS BUSINESS ADDRESS 
It’s what makes Hilton America’s Business Address. 








Hilton, 
staying way 
ahead in the 








ILLINOIS MICHIGAN 
Chicago Ann 
Arlington Park Hilton Briarwood Hilton 
Chicago Hilton Detroit 
& Towers Airport Hilton Inn 
Hilton at Hyde Park Northfield Hilton 
Hilton Inn of Oak Lawn ——Novi Hilton 
O'Hare Hilton Plymouth Hilton Inn 
Palmer House Southfield Hilton 
& Towers Troy Hilton Inn 
Collinsville Grand Rapids 
Hilton Inn Airport Hilton Inn 
INDIANA Lansing 
Fort Wayne Hilton Inn 
Airport Hilton Inn MINNESOTA 
Fort Wayne Hilton & Minneapolis 
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In is MISSOURI 
Airport Hilton Inn Columbia 
Indianapolis Hilton Columbia Hilton 
1OWA & Conference Center 
Oes Moines Kansas City 
Airport Hilton Inn Airport Hilton 
Sioux City Plaza Inn 
Sioux City Hilton Hilton Plaza Inn 
KANSAS St Louls 
Garden City Bel Air Hilton 
Hilton Inn Park Terrace 
Wichita Airport Hilton 
Wichita Airport Hilton Springfield 
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Lincoln Hilton 
OHIO 
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Hilton Inn 
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Call Hilton Reservation Service 
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Letters 





products sold in their states and that the 

Surgeon General has appointed a panel to 
study this issue. 

William E. Hall, D.D.S., President 

American Association of Oral and 

Maxillofacial Surgeons 

Chicago 


Betty Ann Marsee may be blaming 
US. Tobacco for manufacturing the prod- 
uct that caused her son Sean’s cancer, but 
where was she when her twelve-year-old 
began dipping snuff? It is frightening to 
see so many children using tobacco. I be- 
lieve that the primary responsibility lies 
with the parents. 

Saul Hoffman, M.D. 
New York City 


lama sophomore in college and chew 
snuff. My senior year in high school, I 
started to use snuff in order to lose weight 
for wrestling. Instead of eating, I would 
chew. I cannot count how many times I 
have tried to quit. My parents offered me 
a car, but I could not stop. The power that 
snuff has over an individual is frightening. 
I have fears that I might be the next Sean 
Marsee. I just hope that others won't be so 
foolish and have their lives ruled by a can 
of pulverized tobacco. 
Mark Mooney 
Pittsburgh 





Coke Is Back 


Coca-Cola [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, 
July 22] may have made a terrible error or 
pulled off one of the greatest marketing 
coups ever, but I’m glad the maker of my 
favorite beverage wasn’t too stubborn to 
return to the old formula. 

Vanessa R. Phelps 
South Charleston, W. Va. 


What a shallow society we live in 
when a great furor is made about the new 
taste of Coke. 

Gerald LeGagnoux 
Los Angeles 


Who cares why or how? Welcome 
back, Coca-Cola. 

Steve Paschang 

Omaha 


I wish to thank new Coke for curing 
me of a lifelong addiction. It has helped 
me kick the habit! 

Raquel S. Maravilla 
San Francisco 


Redesigning an Extinct Creature 
Your article “Return of the Ptero- 
saur” [SCIENCE, July 22] accurately de- 
scribed our program to re-create this 
giant flying reptile. But you neglected to 
mention that I and the other scientists 
and engineers who are conducting the de- 
velopment project are in the Aerosciences 
Division of AeroVironment Inc. Inciden- 
tally, each week we seem to be progress- 











ing about 2 million years further along the 

evolutionary scale and gaining increasing 
respect for nature’s engineering. 

Paul MacCready, President 

AeroVironment Inc. 

Monrovia, Calif. 





Madonna Revealed 


I don’t know what's worse, the maga- 
zines that publish nude photos of Madon- 
na [PRESS, July 22] or the people who buy 
them. No matter what she may have done 
in the past, Madonna's music, appeal and 
talent have made her popular today. 

Tracey MacDermott 
Parker, Colo. 


Re Madonna’s pictures in Penthouse 
and Playboy: if clothes make the man, 
then naked people have little or no influ- 
ence on society. 

Randy Crittenton 
Atlanta 


Sunbelt Teacher Shortage 


As a teacher, I am not only encour- 
aged but excited by articles like yours 
about predicted teacher shortages in the 
U.S. [EDUCATION, July 22]. The fact that 
Sunbelt school systems are finding it diffi- 
cult to hire qualified educators lends cre- 
dence to the adage “You get what you pay 
for.” If school boards and taxpayers had 
set more realistic salaries, they wouldn't 
find themselves in the bind they are in to- 
day. I can only hope that states won't per- 
mit carte blanche certification of prospec- 
tive teachers and once again glut the 
market, thus ensuring another generation 
of underpaid and overworked educators. 

James F. Johnston IT 
Portsmouth, N.H. 


Maya Masterworks 


I believe your article on touring ex- 
hibits of Maya art [ART, July 15] gives the 
mistaken impression that the objects 
dredged out of the sacred well at Chichén 
Itza were resurrected from basement ob- 
scurity at the Peabody Museum. The Pea- 
body Museum is a research and teaching 
institution whose major priority has never 
been public exhibition. However, the col- 
lections from the sacred well have had 
significant exposure over the past 50 
years. Our museum has developed a na- 
tionwide collection-sharing program, pio- 
neered by Frances Silverman and Lea 
McChesney, to make the rich resources of 
the Peabody available to others. 

Karl Lamberg-Karlovsky, Director 
Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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In California: Catching the Spirit 


hat on earth is tak- 

ing place? Over 
here, ten teenage kids in 
green tops and white mini- 
skirts are jerking their 
heads into the air, then 
locking elbows, back to 
back, to form a herd of 
lurching pushmi-pullyus. 
Over there, a gang of pink- 
sunglassed 
young blonds, in matching 
scarlet outfits, have gath- 
ered in a circle around a 
giant radio and are joining 
together in a chorus of ban- 
shee wails. And all about, 
twirling, swirling, waving 


top of one another's shoul- 
ders are girls with tur- 
quoise streaks in their tresses, girls with 
gold stars stuck on their cheeks, girls with 
tiger tails pinned to their backs. 

And what’s with all these well- 
regimented drills? A battalion of cadets 
goose-steps along a tennis court. Not far 
away, another uniformed squad executes 
a series of elaborate routines with shields. 
A dozen little girls, clad in shocking-pink 
leotards, parade forward and wriggle in 
formation to the tune of Ghostbusters, 
each with a small black rifle in her hand. 
And then, all of a sudden, there comes a 
thumping of feet and a building of intensi- 
ty and the thunderous eruption of a mass- 
rally chant: “U.S.A. Fight! Fight! Fight!” 

Do not despair! U.S.A. stands for 
United Spirit Association, and the title 
has nothing at all to do with liquor or reli- 
gion. No indeed. The group is so called 
because it upholds, above all else, unity 
and spirit, the two mantras that it will 
spell out this summer to 30,000 initiates, 
ages 5 to 18, in 82 cheerleading camps 
from Montana to Hawaii. And here in the 
largest encampment of all, just north of 
Santa Barbara, Calif., within dreaming 
distance of an enchanted forest and a blue 
lagoon, 1,030 girls—and seven equal-op- 
portunity boys—have assembled in teams 
for a $137 four-day summer seminar, jam- 
packed from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. with such 
activities as Cheeramids and Styles in 
Strutting and Meetings with Dorm Mom. 
This is not, however, just a cheerleaders’ 
camp. There are separate schedules for 
song leaders and band-letter girls, for drill 
teams, tall flags and twirleens. 

“We have a philosophy,” says Mi- 
chael Olmstead, the president of U.S.A. 
“Fifteen years from now, the girls are not 
going to have to do toe touches or split 
jumps. But they will face the same kind of 
problems in life that they do as cheerlead- 
ers.” So U.S.A. teaches not just stunts and 





American Scene 





A battalion of cadets on the march against disunity 


splits but communications skills, group 
dynamics, ways of being human. Above 
all, Spirit. The agenda includes a Spirit 
Workshop and a Spirit Film. It features 





Spirit Ideas and, in lieu of awards, Spirit | 


Sticks. For other needs, there is also a 
Spirit Fashion and Accessory store 
As it is, the high spirits and blithe 
spirits are relentless. Hardly have the 
campers arrived than their dorm is 
smothered in rainbowed posters bubbling 
over with red hearts, pictures of Garfield 
and slogans championing both competi- 
| tion and community. MAARCHE MAJOR- 
| ETTES WANT YOU TO HAVE AN AWESOME 
TIME! DEBS ARE MOOR FUN. LUV THE DES- 
ERT. And even before the maiden cheer 
session, six-, seven-, ten-packs of enthusi- 
asts have clustered together in bunches, 
and begun punching the air, boogying, 
dervishing and screeching out the cries 





| Smile, and the squad smiles with you 
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| inner cheerleader cannot help flowering. 


| enhanced by U.S.A.’s democratic system 








of their particular tribe. 
“You're all one big, 
happy family,” Camp Di- 
rector Bobbi Zeno tells her 
flock in a keynote address. 
The girls emit a Babel of 
cheers. With that, U.S.A.’s 
handpicked cheerleader 
leaders—six Chippendaley 
boys and ten short-skirted 
girls—flapjack into view. 
The assembly lets out 
a Menudo-worthy squeal. 
“Hey,” shouts one instruc- 
tor. “If ever you feel the 
urge to shout or scream, re- 
member: You're in cheer- 
leader camp. Go for it!” 
The congregation roars. 
Within an hour, the 
feverishly well-organized 
program is fully under 
way. With variety-special slickness, the 
teachers spin through the 1985 camp 
dance and camp song (available for $3 at 
the Spirit Shop). They stage morality 
playlets on the blessings of unity, screen 
movies on how to watch football games. 
They even offer tips on how to “bring out 
the spirit in people who never had it.” 
And the students are a publicist’s—or 
an evangelist’s—dream. What do they 
like about the camp? Unity, they cry, and 
spirit. “We're psyched, we're hyper, we're 
excited,” says Heather Toomey. Every- 
one’s so supportive, the girls chime, and 
everything's so positive, and it’s all so in- 
spirational. Coming to this camp from a 
rival establishment, says Kellie Rich, 15, 
is like going “from darkness to light.” The 
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“We're pretty spirited,” says Andrea 
Bergman. “We've just got trouble with 
our moves.” 

Perhaps the toddlers, who begin their 
careers at home as two-year-old Raggedy 
Anns before graduating to become Pom- 
Poms, Baby Dolls, Barbie Dolls and the 
rest, are somewhat less eager than their 
mothers to extol “the need for profession- 
alism, the need for perfection.” But for the 
most part, the votaries tumble over them- 
selves in their affirmation of the golden | 
rules they have mastered. “When you say 
you can do something, you can do it,” says 
Robin Snow, 15. “When you say you 
can't, you can’t.” Everywhere, giggles 
abound. “When you get girls together,” 
says Shawn, 15, “they become best 
friends. Even after a minute.” 

That community spirit is doubtless 


of grading each crew in one of only three 
categories: Superior, Outstanding and Ex- 
cellent. Nevertheless, the competition re- 
mains furious. Before breakfast and after 
nightfall, in spare classrooms, around 
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parking lots, on tiny patches of grass, the 
squads work tirelessly on their slinking 
and slithering and over-the-shoulder 
glances. “Smile!” bark the captains, and 
smiles light up every single young face 
As the Twirl Competition begins, An- 
drea Snow struts her way, in sequins and 
top hat, through some vigorous choreog- 
raphy set to Puttin’ on the Ritz, while an 
emcee, in her best beauty-pageant voice, 
announces, “Andrea is five years old, and 
she’s looking forward—[pause]—to enter- 
ing kindergarten.” A little later, Carol, 
leader of the Mira Costa drill team, starts 
gnawing at the half-inch nails on each of 
her eight ringed fingers. “I’m so nervous 
my stomach hurts,” she confides. “But if 
you become nervous,” she tells her 
charges between hugs, “T'll shoot you.” 
After all the striving is behind them, 
the students come together for a last sup- 
| per, luau-style, around the pool. The in- 
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A twirleen goes through the emotions 


structors present a prime-time package of 
jokes, comedy routines and songs. There 
is a hand-holding rendition of We Are the 
World, and another. And then, as dark- 
ness falls over the mountains, 1,000 girls 
troop inside a small room and start chant- 
ing and swaying in unison as U.S.A. Sing- 
er-Songwriter Peter Dergee delivers a set 
just for them. And when, toward the end, 
Dergee lowers his voice for a love song, 
there are enough hugs to shame a group- 
therapy session, and eyes begin to glisten 
Finally, on Day Four, after the last ad- 
dresses are exchanged and the chants of 
“Power!” subside, after the smell of suntan 
oil has faded and the final SMILE AND BE 
HAPPY! posters have been torn from the 
walls, hundreds of Kristis and Brandis and 
Dawns and Lolitas, winners all, tuck their 
teddy bears under their arms and file, a lit- 
tle sadly, into the buses that will take them 
back to parents and kid sisters and compe- 
tition for boys and competition with boys 
and grades that will often be less than Su- 
perior. “Many of them write to me years 
later,” says Olmstead, “to say that their 
days at camp were the best four days of 
their lives.” By Pico lyer 
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Lights Out on Congress 








s the Senate prepared to convene 

in regular morning session last 
Tuesday, a cable failure at an 
electrical substation suddenly cut 

power in a square-mile section of Wash- 
ington, including the Capitol building. Of- 
fice workers groped through dim hallways 
toward daylit exits, subway trains coasted 
into motionlessness, and tourists stood 
around in knots, prevented by 
guards from entering the darkened 
Capitol. But no mere utility col- 
lapse could be allowed to shut 
down the U.S. Senate. Under the 
pallid glow of a lone emergency 
light, the lawmakers went about 
their business as usual. Since the 
bells normally used to call the Sen- 
ate to order had been knocked out, 
a clerk gained the attention of the 
nation’s most exclusive debating 
society by thumping loudly on a 
metal trash can. Quipped Majority 
Leader Robert Dole: “We work in 
the dark most of the time anyway.” 
Comic as the scene appeared, 
the tinny noise and dimmed cham- 
ber were depressingly apt meta- 
phors for the goings-on in official 
Washington. In a spectacle of 
cross-accusations and intraparty 
squabbling that was politically 
bloody even by the capital's stan- 
dards, legislators and Ronald Rea- 
gan finally reached agreement on 
a budget resolution that set spend- 
ing targets for the fiscal year begin- 





tic than OMB’s, said the new budget would 
save only $39 billion 

Even the most optimistic reckoning 
put the 1986 deficit at more than $170 bil- 
lion, less than the anticipated $200 billion 
but a long way from Congress's original 
target of $100 billion or less by 1988. “We 
really haven't reduced the deficit all that 
much,” said Dole on NBC’s Today show. 





Wright and Gray, left, congratulate Domenici and Chiles 


A budget deal is cut after Reagan pulls the plug on Republicans 


support of the COLA holiday, largely be- 
cause House Democrats turned the issue 


into a partisan taunt, and an outraged | 


Dole was forced to come up with a fresh 
formula. It included COLAs at two-year 
rather than one-year intervals (saving: 
$12 billion over three years) and a new 
$5-per-bbl. duty on imported oil (about $9 
billion annually) 

Dole and Senate Budget Com- 
mittee Chairman Pete Domenici 
brought the new package two 
weeks ago to White House Chief of 
Staff Donald Regan. While the 
lawmakers realized that the Presi- 
dent by then firmly opposed any 
reduction in Social Security bene- 
fits, they argued that he could safe- 
ly support a money-saving adjust- 
ment that would keep recipients 
even with inflation at regular 
intervals. As for the oil im- 
port fee, said Dole and Domenici, 
even though Reagan was dead set 
against new taxes, this was a rela- 
tively painless one. 

Regan said he would ask the 
President to consider the proposal. 
Reagan went to Camp David and 
called his chief of staff the follow- 
ing morning. “Don, I don’t see how 
we can go on with this,” the Presi- 
dent said, recalling his promise 
during last fall’s debate with Wal- 
ter Mondale not to raise taxes. “He 
said I would lie [and raise taxes],” 
Reagan went on. “I won't do that.” 
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ning Oct. 1. Senate and House ne- 
gotiators worked late into the 
night, and Reagan, in one spectacular 
heave, sandbagged the Senate leadership 
of his own party. Almost no one was hap- 
py with the watered-down document that 
emerged, and everyone faulted everyone 
else. Said North Dakota Senator Mark 
Andrews: “People are growing seven fin- 
gers on each hand so they can point their 
fingers at who is to blame.” 

There was even widespread disagree- 
ment over the size of the cut made in the 
runaway deficit. Using calculations sup- 
plied by the White House Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, House leaders 
claimed that the $968 billion budget was 
$57.5 billion less than it would have been 
if current spending programs continued 
unabated. The Senate declared the total 
savings next year would be only $55 bil- 
lion. The nonpartisan Congressional Bud- 
get Office, working with projections that 
in the past have often proved more realis- 
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Depressingly apt metaphors for official goings-on. 


“It’s a small step forward. It’s not a big 
step.” Complained Florida’s Lawton 
Chiles, ranking Democrat on the Senate 
Budget Committee: “Our problem is not 
the budget process. It’s the absence of 
will.” Congress, said Democratic Con- 
gressman Barney Frank of Massachu- 
setts, had gone “from winking to blinking 
to nod.” For his part, Reagan promised to 
keep up the fight against letting new taxes 
creep into the budget. “You didn’t send us 
to Washington to feed the alligators,” he 
said in his Saturday radio broadcast 
“You sent us to drain the swamp.” 

But the President did not have much 
to brag about either. In May, with Rea- 
gan’s backing, the Republican-controlled 
Senate passed a budget resolution that 
would have halved the current deficit by 
1988, in part by skipping a Social Security 
cost of living adjustment (COLA) next 


| year. But Reagan later reneged on his 


Dole, meanwhile, had sched- 
uled a meeting last Monday after- 


noon with House Speaker Tip O'Neill to | 


try to win Democratic backing for the 
budget plan. Just minutes before the ses- 
sion was to begin, however, the Senate 
majority leader got a telephone call from 
Reagan saying that he had already made 
up his mind against both new features of 
Dole’s plan. Almost immediately, and 
without warning the Senator of what it 
was about to do, the White House released 
a summary of Reagan’s message to Dole, 
adding public insult to private injury. Cal- 
lously rebuffed by a President from his 
own party not once but twice, a furious 
Dole joked weakly, “I guess Tip and the 
President are breaking out the cham- 
pagne.” G.O.P. Senator Slade Gorton of 
Washington more accurately summed up 
the state of mind of Senate Republicans. 
Said he: “The President of the United 
| States has sold us down the river again.” 

Such was the depth of resentment that 


























Dole conspicuously failed to show up the 
next morning for Reagan’s regular meet- 
ing with Senate G.O.P. leaders. As the 
President entered the Cabinet Room, he 
jokingly observed to his disgruntled audi- 
ence, “Maybe I should have thrown my 
hat in first.” Turning serious, Reagan reit- 
erated his old opposition to new taxes. As 
for the change in Social Security, Reagan 
said defensively, “Tip has taken that off 
the table,” meaning that House Demo- 
crats had publicly rejected the idea. 
Reagan’s torpedo left Senate negotia- 
tors and their House counterparts, headed 
by Majority Leader Jim Wright and Bud- 
get Committee Chairman Bill Gray, with 
relatively little to argue about. They were 
able to iron out remaining dif- 
ferences over the next two 
days. According to OMB esti- 
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ae tS PALE mates, the budget plan will cut 
SSS we LEM 0;722 projected spending by $277 bil- 
Wa : bh J < lion over the next three years, 


with the savings divided about 
equally between defense and 
domestic programs. The larg- 
est single reduction in non- 
defense spending—$11 billion 
over three years—came from a 
freeze in most Medicare pay- 
ments to doctors and hospitals. 
The military budget will in- 
crease only by the inflation 
rate next year and be held to 
3% real increases in the two 
years after that (see following 
story). Anxious to get on with 
their August recess, the law- 
makers met in hastily called 
evening sessions and approved 
the budget by lopsided votes, 
309 to 119 in the House and 67 
to 32 in the Senate. 

Dole was wary in assessing 
future dealings with the Ad- 
ministration, Promising “a 
different approach next year” 
toward the budget, the still bit- 
ter Senate majority leader 
warned, “There will not be too 
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many Republican Senators listening to 
pleas from the White House on any- 
thing.” The crunch could come much 
sooner than next year. To finance the new 
budget, Congress must go through the an- 
nual exercise of raising the national debt 
ceiling by Oct. 1. Administration officials 
fear that some Senate Republicans will 
mount a fresh attack on the deficit issue 
by withholding their vote to authorize an 
increase in that $1.85 trillion of red ink 
Concerned about Dole’s pique. the Presi- 
dent invited him to the White House late 
Thursday afternoon. Reagan, Regan and 
Dole had soft drinks in the family resi- 
dence, reviewed the budget and talked 
politics. They parted after half an hour, 
lightly invoking the Eleventh Command- 
ment: “Thou shalt not speak ill of fellow 
Republicans.” 


© amount of amicable chitchat 
Nex change the fact that the 

























budget battle had put Congress 

way behind in its work. One casu- 
alty may be Reagan’s tax-simplification 
plan, unveiled in May as the major new 
initiative of his second term. Both cham- 
bers have held hearings on the proposal, 
and House Ways and Means Committee 
Chairman Dan Rostenkowski said last 
week that work on drafting legislation 
was proceeding. To those dubious that his 
committee can still produce a bill this 
year, Rostenkowski warned, “Don’t yell 
fire until you see the flames.” In the Sen- 
ate, however, chances that finished tax- 
reform legislation could emerge during 
this session appear negligible. Passage of 
the bill in 1986, an election year, would be | 
difficult. 

Also behind schedule is legislation to 
replace the law governing federal farm 
programs, which expires Sept. 30. Unable 
to agree on the level of federal price and 
income supports for the next four years. 
neither house has even managed to get 
farm legislation out of committee. By the 
time lawmakers reconvene after Labor 
Day, wheat-belt farmers will already be 















































planting their winter crop, 
without being able to calcu- 
late what subsidies they 
can expect from the Gov- 
ernment. Moreover, despite 
tough talk last winter about 
cutting price supports, the 
Administration has had to 
backtrack in the face of 
overwhelming opposition 
in Congress. In the midst 
of the current farm cris- 
is, almost everyone expects 
subsidies to increase, not 
decrease, from their cur- 
rent annual average of $14 
billion. 

With the U.S. trade defi- 
cit continuing to soar (to a 
near record $13.4 billion in 
June alone), the Administra- 
tion has sat back while Congress consid- 
ered a raft of retaliatory measures, many 
of them dangerously protectionist. Nor 
has the White House exerted much lead- 
ership or imagination in dealing with oth- 
er problems that cry out for fresh ap- 
proaches, including immigration and the 
hard-core poverty that defies general eco- 
nomic recovery, Indeed, at a time when 
many predicted Reagan would reach the 
zenith of his power, translating a historic 
re-election mandate into his vaunted 
“second American revolution,” he and his 
men have instead acquired a mantle of fa- 
tigue. The dimout has nothing to do with 
the President’s illness but a lot to do with 














O'Neill with chart: a long way from the original target 


the intellectual vitality of his Ad- 
ministration. Nodding toward the White 
House domestic-policy office, one top of- 
ficial admitted, “It’s like a morgue over 
there.” 

The malaise stems in part from Rea- 
gan’s firm belief that, rhetoric aside, the 
basic agenda remains what it always was 
to reduce the scope and cost of Govern- 
ment. He felt no urgent need to search for 
new horizons following the election, and 
those around him who normally provided 
sparks of initiative failed for once to ignite 
Admits one: “There was burnout among 
most of the people who counted.” In hind- 
sight, even some Reagan loyalists now 





= concede that, same agenda 
= or not, there was a need early 
= in the second term for an in- 
fusion of fresh ideas. Says 
one: “It is just at this stage of 
a presidency when you need 
a new supply.” 

There are plenty of new 
faces around Reagan, to be 
sure, but they have yet to 
master the technical subtle- 
ties of using the White 
House’s clout to full advan- 
tage, let alone serve as well- 
springs of innovation. Nor, 
as the budget tiff made 
clear, have key White House 
officials developed suffi- 
cient appreciation for Dole’s 
independent style. In the 
end, however, the push must 
come from Reagan. 

Columbia University Historian Hen- 
ry Graff attributes the Administration’s 
second-term torpor to a sort of history- 
book complacency. “They have nothing 
further to prove,” he says. “They don’t 
have a sense of going for glory.” Perhaps. 
But the period just after Labor Day is also 
a kind of second new year in the US., a 
time of fresh starts and revived enterprise 
after the summer doldrums. For both 
Reagan and the 99th Congress, that 
would still leave time—but not much—to 
go for glory. — By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Laurence | Barrett and Neil 
MacNeil/Washington 

















High Earners, Low Payers 


veryone knows that the rich get richer. But not every day 

does the Government disclose how it happens. Last week 
the Treasury Department issued a report showing that in 
1983 some 55,000 taxpayers with incomes exceeding 
$250,000 paid a lower percentage of their income in federal 
taxes than the average middle-income family of four. At 
least 1,900 of these high earners paid no tax at all. 

The Treasury report showed that a family of four with an 
income of $45,000 paid an average of $6,272 in federal taxes 
in 1983. Yet some 30,000 taxpayers who made 
more than five times as much (above $250,000) 
paid the IRS on average less than twice as much 
(about $12,500) as the middle-income family. 
Those 30,000 represent about 11% of all 
taxpayers with incomes exceeding a quarter of a 
million dollars. 

Perhaps even more striking, 3,170 taxpayers 
who earned more than $1 million in 1983 paid 
virtually no tax at all. In an accountant’s terms, 
the Treasury study restates the rich-are-different 
theory: “These high-income, low-tax returns look very 
different from ... those of typical upper-middle-income 
taxpayers.” 

The study is sure to become a tool in the hands of politi- 
cians wrangling over plans to reform the federal tax system. 
“Tf anyone had any doubt about the unfairness of our present 
tax code,” said Democratic Congressman J.J. Pickle of Tex- 
as, “these figures should convince them.” Pickle, who re- 
quested the report, is advocating a minimum-tax provision 
on personal income. The study, said a White House spokes- 
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man, “shows that fat cats pay little or no money. It’s a perfect 
example of why the President wants tax reform.” But tax- 
reform experts point out that many of the major loopholes 
used by the wealthy would not be closed by the President's 
tax-reform plan. 

Probably the most popular of the write-offs are limited 
partnerships, which have proliferated as tax shelters since 
the late 1970s and early ’80s. An orthodontist investing in a 
real estate venture, for example, can deduct from his taxable 
income a share of the venture’s losses based on the amount of 
his investment. Yet his actual liability is limited—hence the 
name of the arrangement—to the cash value of his initial in- 
vestment. Thus if a partner invests $10,000, or 
10% of a partnership’s total investment, and the 
venture loses $700,000, he will be able to write off 
$70,000 but will be liable for only $10,000. The 
study revealed that such losses on limited partner- 
ships (about half of them in the real estate and oil 
industries, both areas that receive generous tax 
breaks) exceeded or offset the entire incomes of 
the 1,900 high earners who paid no taxes at all. 

In 1982 more than half the partnerships in the 
real estate and oil- and gas-drilling industries 
were losing propositions, a sure sign that they were being 
used as tax shelters. States the Treasury report: “The rapid 
growth in the number of partnerships reporting losses would 
lack a sound business rationale if it were not for the ability of 
many taxpayers to use the tax losses . . . to shelter other in- 
come from taxation.” Pickle is now asking the Treasury for 
another study that will pinpoint the sections of the current 
tax code that are being abused. “No law has been violated,” 
he says. “But the tax code should not allow the accumulation 
of shelters.” 
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‘Weapons That Refuse to Die 








4é his isn’t a conference 

report,” protested Or- 
egon’s Democratic Congress- 
man Les AuCoin. “It’s a sur- 
render document.” His House 
colleague, California Demo- 
crat Don Edwards, agreed. 
“The House was skunked,” he 
complained, Their anger was 
directed at the outcome of 
a House-Senate conference 
committee to resolve differ- 
ences between the two cham- 
bers on next year’s defense 
spending. The Senate had 
prevailed so overwhelmingly, 





Armed Services Committee Chairman 
Les Aspin, that House leaders decided to 
delay until after the recess a vote on 
the compromise military-spending pack- 
age. Most galling of all, but perhaps 
not surprising, the Congressmen once 
again displayed their chronic inability 
to cut major weapons systems from the 
budget. 

On one level the issue was money. As- 
pin, a Wisconsin Democrat, agreed 
to go along with the Senate’s total 
$302.5 billion for the Pentagon, 
some $10 billion more than the 
House had approved. This provides 
a 3% increase in funding, thus al- 
lowing the Pentagon to keep pace 
with inflation. Aspin, who headed 
the House conferees, traded the 
higher figure for language forcing 
the services to re-examine their pur- 
chasing procedures and the rising 
costs of some of their major new 
weapons systems. 

On an equally significant level, 
the issue was not simply how much 
should be spent but how it should be 
spent. Some 34 weapons systems 
were initially killed, mainly by the 
House, but the conferees ended up 
restoring twelve of the major ones. 
Those that failed to regain funding 
were mostly “systems” that scarcely 
deserved the term: 250 forklift 
trucks (costing $26.3 million) and 
1,413 motorcycles ($5.6 million), for 
example. Ironically, virtually the 
only concession granted by the Sen- 
ate was to go along with the desire of 
the House to spend $100 million 
more for research on a future weap- 
on: the mobile, single-warhead 
Midgetman intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile. The so-called compro- 
mise even gave the Pentagon 1,000 
more missiles, mostly Sidewinders, 
than it had sought 

The process again illustrated 
how hard it is to kill hugely expen- 
sive systems once they have estab- 
lished a toehold. Almost every new 
weapons proposal gets quick Capitol 





Hillapproval for research and devel- Surviving sub hunters: SH-2F helicopter and P-3C Orion 





Sounding retreat: Aspin 





Congress again proves unwilling to kill even flawed systems 


opment, since this seed mon- 
ey is fairly small. After that, 
= it is virtually impossible to 
stop, no matter how high the 
costs soar above original es- 
timates. “Once a system 
nears the production stage 
it’s too late,” says Maine's 
Republican Senator William 
Cohen. “There’s such a con- 
stituency of the Pentagon, 
the contractors and potential 
job holders that no demo- 
cratically elected Congress 
can say no.” 

A Congressman’s desire 


= 


with the unexpected concurrence of House | to protect his home turf often saves weap- 


ons that ought to fade away. Neither the 
Air Force nor the Army asked for money 
for the C-12 personnel-carrying aircraft, 
and the Navy requested only twelve, pre- 
sumably because all the services knew 
the politics involved would guarantee 
them the funds anyway. The transport 
plane is made by Beech Aircraft, which is 
owned by Raytheon Co., which happens 
to be in Massachusetts, the home state of 




















House Speaker Tip O'Neill. He reported- 
ly told Aspin “not to come back” from the 
conference without funds for the aircraft. 
In the debate Republican Barry Goldwa- 
ter, chairman of the Senate Armed Ser- 


| vices Committee, insisted that the project 


be opened so that other manufacturers 
could bid on it. The conferees appeased 
both of the powerful lawmakers by ap- 
proving funds for the 24 planes ($2 mil- 
lion each) and requiring that bids be tak- 
en on them. 

Some of the attempts to kill weapons 
were mere political posturing. The House 
rejected four major weapons systems, 
knowing that the Senate was certain to 
insist on restoring them. This was done 
so that in the resulting “compromise” 
the House conferees could agree to revive 
the systems only after receiving assur- 
ances that a lid would be placed on their 
costs. This tactic resulted in continued 
funding, for example, for the AMRAAM, a 
radar-guided Air Force and Navy missile 
that has technical problems, is more than | 
two years behind schedule and is costing 
about twice the original estimates (now 
about $450,000 a missile); and for the 
P-3C Orion, a patrol plane used in anti- 
submarine warfare (more than $40 mil- 
lion an aircraft), 

Even the Senate, which has been 
more generous than the House to 
the military, had chopped three sys- 
: tems from its bill on the reasonable 
ground that they did not rate high 
priority at a time of limited avail- | 
able funds. They were the 9-mm 
Beretta handgun, which is a re- 
placement for the venerable Colt 
AS; the Navy’s SH-2F submarine- 
hunting helicopter; and the Army’s | 
field artillery support vehicle. All 
were restored in conference simply 
because the Pentagon would be sav- 
ing $1 billion by closing some of 
its bases, and an additional $1.8 bil- 
lion by curtailing retirement spend- 
ing. That meant the military budget 
would fall below the Senate’s $302.5 
billion ceiling. Instead of moving 
closer to the House limit and saving 
the money, the conferees decided to 
fund the systems. 

In the process, they also in- 
curred mammoth future commit- 
ments by approving R. and D. 
funds for five new weapons sys- 
tems: the Army's multipurpose 
LHX helicopter; an advanced tac- 
tical fighter for the Air Force; a 
similar attack plane for the Navy; 
the all-service JVX vertical takeoff 
aircraft, which has rotors that tilt; 
and the C-17 cargo transport 
plane, which could become one of 
the most expensive aircraft pro- 
grams in history, now slated at $40 
billion. To the legislators, the 
$1.3 billion in start-up money no 
doubt looked piddling. The cost of 
completing the five systems over 
the next decade: an estimated 
$180 billion. —BSy Ed Magnuson. Re- 
ported by Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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‘Bent Arrow 


An arms-for-Iran plot is foiled 





0 his colleagues, Army Lieut. Colonel 

Wayne Gillespie seemed a straight- 
arrow soldier. A West Point graduate, he 
had served tours in West Germany and 
Viet Nam. Since 1982 Gillespie, 46, 
has been assigned to the Army Matériel 
Command in Alexandria, Va., where he 
worked on military projects with the 
USS.’s NATO allies. But, according to FBI 
agents who arrested him last week, he was 
also part of a seven-member smuggling 
ring that conspired to ship antitank mis- 


received U.S. weapons since the takeover 
by Ayatullah Khomeini in 1979. 

The FBI began closing in on the small 
band of smugglers last March, when Un- 
dercover Agent Richard Witkowski, pos- 
ing as an arms dealer, held a meeting in 
Orlando with Charles St. Clair, a Califor- 
nian who claimed he wanted to aid Iran 
in its war with Iraq. Witkowski later met 
with St. Clair’s partner, Paul Sjeklocha, a 
California-based science writer. Sjeklo- 
cha allegedly told the agent he had netted 
up to $8 million in arms deals over the 
past two years and presented Witkowski 
with a “shopping list” of weapons that in- 
cluded Sidewinder, Sparrow, Harpoon, 
Phoenix and French-made Exocet mis- 
siles. In June, Witkowski signed a con- 
tract to provide 1,140 TOW surface-to- 
surface missiles, supposedly by stealing 
them. At $8,000 apiece, the missiles would 
cost $9.1 million. 

Enter Colonel Gillespie. Sjeklocha 
had the soldier fly to Orlando to inspect 
the weapons. According to an FBI affida- 
vit, Sjeklocha told Witkowski that he had 





many tocheck items for him.” The colonel 
examined one of the missiles and took 
down the serial and let numbers, explain- 
ing that he would match the codes with 
those listed in an Army 
= manual to see if the missiles 
=were legitimate. A 29-year 
L Army veteran, Gillespie 
was planning to retire this 
s year and go into full-time 

business with Sjeklocha 
Last week Agent Wit- 
kowski learned that Sjeklo- 
cha and two of his accom- 
plices were returning to 
, Orlando. They apparently 
iy planned to load the missiles 
on a 747 they had leased in 
Miami and take them to 
Iran. The FBI arrested Sjek- 
locha and one associate in an Orlando ho- 
tel room and nabbed four other alleged 
conspirators in California. Colonel Gilles- 
pie was arrested at his home. At week’s 





bust, in the eighth smuggling case in the 
past year, came on the heels of the unre- 
lated arrests last month of seven other 
smugglers for attempting to ship fighter- 
plane parts to Iran. = 





“used Gillespie before in France and Ger- | 





siles to Iran, a country that has not legally | 





end St. Clair was still at large. This | 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 


An Unlikely Affinity 


ed Kennedy went down to the 

White House last week for the 
swearing in of the Commission on 
the Bicentennial of the U.S. Con- 
stitution. He is one of 23 members 
responsible for the planning of a 
1987 celebration. Vice President 
George Bush, substituting for the 
convalescing Ronald Reagan, du- 
tifully passed out the standard 
presidential cuff links. Back on 
Capitol Hill, Kennedy showed 
the gift to some of his Democratic 
colleagues with a wry boast: “I 
can help you get some of these.” 
The Republican stalwart, Barry 
Goldwater, caught the irony. “T'll 
bet,” he kidded, “they have line- 
item veto written on the back.” 

Goldwater's comment 
stemmed from Kennedy’s spirited 
Senate endorsement a week earli- 
er of Reagan’s plea for power to 
veto individual budget appropria- 
tions. At the same time, Kennedy 
gave a smart slap to his own insti- 
tution: “The budget process is in shambles, the deficit is out of control, and Con- 
gress is the problem.” 

This was one more episode illustrating the singular relationship that has 
grown up between these two political adversaries. Kennedy has lifted anchor and 
is drifting in lonely but intriguing fashion beyond the old Senate “club” and the 
Democratic Party's reflexive partisanship. He can be as tough as boiled owls 
about Reagan’s policies (“cold unfairness”) but in the same breath admiring of 
the man (“Ronald Reagan has restored the presidency as a vigorous, purposeful 
instrument of national leadership”). 

Something is obviously shifting within Kennedy. No doubt it has to do with 
whatever presidential ambitions he has. But fairness suggests his view is inspired 
in part by Reagan’s personal grace, the lack of which in national debate has 
dismayed Kennedy. In part, too, Kennedy’s view stems from 23 years in the 
Senate, which have nurtured an awareness that there is more to politics than 
the struggles for Government pork and headlines on the nightly news. He says 
that JAK. and Reagan both set agendas, participated in the daily struggles 
but “succeeded in reaching above that to establish a national feeling of hope and 
direction.” 

Reagan may have sparked the warming four years ago when he arranged the 
White House ceremony to present a posthumous congressional gold medal for 
Bobby Kennedy. Before the event he invited the Kennedy clan to the Oval Of- 
fice. Rose Kennedy could not attend, and Reagan asked Ted to bring his mother 
around when she was able. Kennedy did, and the three of them talked for 45 min- 
utes in the midst of a crowded presidential day. Reagan later awarded Eunice 
Kennedy Shriver the Medal of Freedom for her work with the mentally retarded 
and reappointed Jean Kennedy Smith to the Kennedy Center’s board of trustees. 
A couple of times in recent years Kennedy and Reagan sat side by side at St. Pat- 
rick’s Day lunches and swapped political and family stories. Reagan has repeat- 
edly quoted John Kennedy in his speeches, and made a special point of attending 
the family’s service marking the 20th anniversary of Kennedy's death. 

A few weeks ago, Reagan went to Kennedy’s Virginia home to boost a fund- 
raising dinner for the J.FK. library. Ted took the President to his study and 
showed him nautical mementos, explaining how John was renewed by his con- 
tact with the sea. Did the President have a place of quiet where he could reinvigo- 
rate his spirit? asked Kennedy. The President told the story of how he had found 
his California ranch and how much he loved it. 

Whatever the elixir of these past months, it has given Kennedy an affection- 
ate respect for the man in the White House. “Ronald Reagan,” Kennedy said last 
week, “has self-confidence as a human being, as a man and as a President.” That 
is about as high a personal compliment as an Irish Democrat will grant an Irish 
Republican. 














Much in common, except politics 
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More Popular Than Ever 





ATIME poll shows Reagan, ifnot his policies, flying high 


aving shrugged off a major operation 

for colon cancer, Ronald Reagan 
seems to have earned a new wave of pub- 
lic sympathy and support through his pat- 
ented optimism. In a survey conducted for 
TIME by Yankelovich, Skelly & White 
Inc. during the week the President re- 
turned to work, Reagan’s popularity 
reached an all-time high.* When asked to 
rate his performance on a 1-to-10 scale, 
67% put him in the top half, up 6% from 
May and 17% from his lowest rating, in 
the summer of 1982. 

Despite the President’s nonchalance. 


When asked about Reagan’s medical 
problems, nearly 40% termed them “very 
serious” or “serious.” Nevertheless, eight 
out of ten respondents said it was “very 
likely” or “fairly likely” that the 74-year- 
old Reagan would serve out his full term. 
Only 5% said it was “not likely at all.” 

As usual, the President's popularity 
seems to mirror the national mood, which 
has been extraordinarily buoyant since 
the beginning of 1984. When asked how 
they feel “things are going in the coun- 
try,” 69% answered “very well” or “fairly 
well.” That is down only slightly from the 
74% who felt the same way in the rosy af- 
termath of the 1984 Summer Olympics. 
Since Yankelovich began asking this 
question more than ten years ago, the fig- 
ure has ranged from just above 20% (early 
in President Ford’s term and during the 
Iran hostage crisis) to the current highs. 
The optimism found in the '84 and '85 
polls was matched only in the months im- 
mediately after Jimmy Carter took office. 

While the young, the wealthy and the 
Republican tended to be the most san- 
guine about the state of the nation, a ma- 
jority of all demographic groups shared 
the upbeat mood. Even 53% of those mak- 
ing less than $10,000 agreed that things are 
going very or fairly well. The sunny out- 
look seems to reflect the current health of 
the economy: the lowest level of optimism 
during Reagan’s term, 35%, 
came at the end of the last re- 
cession, in December 1982. 

There was a striking dis- 
crepancy between Reagan’s 
personal popularity and his 
perceived ability to solve spe- 
cific problems. A whopping 
three-fourths of those polled said 
they had “only a little confidence” 
or “none at all” that he could reduce 
the deficit. Only one in four had “a 
lot of confidence” that he could. The 
figures were similar when people 
were asked about Reagan’s ability 











*The survey polled 1,013 registered voters 
by telephone from July 25 to 27. The poten- 
tial sampling error is plus or minus 3%. 
When compared with the results of previous 
polls, the potential sampling error is plus or 
minus 4.5% 
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Americans seem somewhat concerned | 
about his health, though not overly so. | 












Reagan and his Administration 
Congress 


to reform the tax code or negotiate arms- 
control agreements with the Soviets. 

The federal deficit has replaced fear 
of nuclear war and the state of the econo- 
my as America’s most pressing concern. 
When read a list of potential problems 
and asked to name the ones that con- 
cerned them “a lot,” 55% said 
the deficit and 51% said the 
economy in general. 

However, only 14% ex- 
pressed “a lot of confidence” 


» How serious 
are Reagan’s »...andishe 
health likely to serve 


problems... his full term? 


Notatall 17% Verylikely 57% 


Somewhat 43% Fairly likely 22% 
Serious 27% Somewhat 14% 
Very serious 12% Notatall 5% 





























that there will be presidential-congressio- 
nal agreement on a budget that would re- 
duce the shortfall significantly. Despite 
the fact that the deficit has more than tri- 
pled during Reagan’s term, his Teflon 
coating seems intact: only 19% say he is 
most responsible for the red ink, down 
from 26% two months ago. More people 
are likely to blame Congress (27%) and 
past Democratic Presidents (30%). Re- 
publicans are particularly forgiving: only 
6% blame Reagan for the deficit. 

The more vexing question was what 
can be done to reduce it. Virtually no one 
in the poll was for a tax increase. Some 
56% called for cuts in Government spend- 
ing, and 36% supported a combination of 
budget cuts and tax hikes. More than 
seven out of ten believe that the poor and 
the elderly have suffered from program 
slashes, and 56% think that cuts have ad- 
versely affected blacks and the middle 
class. On the issue of American military 
Strength, the survey indicated that 
there has been a large jump in the 
percentage of people who feel that 
military spending should not be 
cut substantially: 40% this year, 


federal deficit? 





26% 




















> Who is most responsible for the 





May’85 July’85 
19% 








in contrast to 29% in March 1983. 

The response to Reagan's tax-reform 
plan was tepid. A mere 27% said they 
were either “very familiar” or “fairly fa- 
miliar” with it. Those who knew of the 
plan favored it 51% to 36%, even though 
only 16% say they support it strongly; 
52% thought they would personally pay 
more taxes if it were passed. Republicans 
were more than twice as likely as Demo- 
crats to favor the plan. One somewhat 
contradictory albeit understandable find- 
ing was that though Americans tend 
to favor the plan in general, they 
clearly oppose its major specific pro- 
visions. When asked about eliminat- 
ing the deductions for state and local 
taxes, some 80% said they were op- 
posed. Likewise, 77% said they were 
against having to pay taxes on any 
part of their fringe benefits. 

Americans continue to voice support 
for protectionism. Given the choice be- 
tween a policy of quotas and tariffs rather 
than reliance on free trade, 57% chose the 
former course. More specifically, 53% ap- 
prove of a proposal to impose a 25% tariff 
on goods from countries that have a large 
trade surplus with the U.S. The poll found 
that 63% support such measures against 
Japan. For Democrats desperately seek- 
ing to steal some of Reagan’s almost mag- 
ical popularity, these figures could repre- 
sent a dangerous temptation. Already, 
feeling appears to be growing in favor of 
raising the tariff walls as a quick way to 
remedy at least some of the nation’s eco- 
nomic ills. The catch is that while people 
give lip service to protectionist ideas, 
Yankelovich has found that the sentiment 
is very shallow, and people’s enthusiasm 
fades when it is pointed out that higher 
tariffs may result in consumers’ paying 
more for imported goods. 





he survey discovered a drop in the 

percentage of people whose greatest 
national concern is relations with the So- 
viet Union: 35%, down from 51% last De- 
cember. Half of those polled think that 
Reagan has emphasized expanding the 
US. nuclear arsenal rather than stressing | 
negotiations on nuclear disarmament. A 
resounding 69% felt the President's em- 
phasis should instead be on disarmament. 
Yet Americans are cynical about any 
change for the better. According to the 
poll, 55% think that the Soviets would not 
adhere to an arms-control agreement. 

Public opinion on an array of 
specific social issues has not 
changed noticeably in recent years: 
55% oppose making abortion illegal; 
60% favor mandatory handgun reg- 
istration; 75% are for the wider use 
of the death penalty; 69% favor a 
constitutional amendment permit- 
ting prayer in the classroom. The 
general mood of the nation may 
have grown more conservative in 
the ‘80s but, evidently, activists on 
neither the right nor the left have 
had much success in altering Ameri- 
can thought on these crucial matters 
of our time. By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
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A Delta jet with 160 aboard crashes in a Texas thunderstorm 


s Delta Air Lines Flight 191, a wide- 

bodied Lockheed L-1011 with 160 
aboard, approached Dallas/Fort Worth 
Airport last Friday, the north Texas sky 
abruptly turned dark gray. Clouds welled 
up and burst into showers, and lightning 
bolts zigzagged menacingly. A meteorolo- 
gist later estimated that a downdraft was 
rushing through the thunderstorm cell at 
80 m.p.h. The huge plane descended, but 
suddenly plunged belly first to the ground 
a mile north of Runway 17 at the nation’s 
largest airport (roughly the size of Man- 
hattan). The L-1011 bounced off the turf 
and came down again a quarter-mile 
away, grazing one car on busy State 
Highway 114 and demolishing a second 
car, whose driver was decapitated. The 
plane skipped across a grassy field, rico- 
cheted off a water tower, then burst into 
flames as it slid across the tarmac. “It was 
like a wall of napalm,” said Airline Me- 
chanic Jerry Maximoff. The tail section, 
with one of the plane’s three engines and 
the last ten rows of seats, was the only 
recognizable part of the wreckage. 

Somehow 31 people, including three 
flight attendants, initially survived the 
impact and subsequent inferno. “It was all 
sunshine until we actually started coming 
down,” said Jay Slusher, 33, a computer 
programmer who was going to catch an- 
other plane for his home in Phoenix. 
“Then the rain started, very heavy. It be- 
came so dark you couldn’t even see out 
the windows. The ride got rougher and 








rougher. It seemed like there was some- 
thing on top of the plane, pushing it to the 
ground. The pilot tried to pull out of it. 
The speed of the engines increased. We 
started rocking back and forth. Then we 
were tossed all around. I saw an orange 
streak coming toward me on the left side 
of the floor. I thought we were going to ex- 
plode. At that point, I said, “Well, it’s all 
over.” The next thing that happened is 
that I ended up sitting in my seat on my 
side. I looked up and I could see the grass. 
I said, ‘Thank you, Lord,’ unbuckled my 
seat belt and jumped out.” 

Gilbert Green, 21, a football player at 
Florida State University, was sitting on 
the right side of the plane as the fire 
broke out. “It started to singe my arm,” 
he recalled. “Right then the plane broke 
in half and I was shot out of the way of 
the fire. [The fuselage] broke off right in 
front of me. All the seats in front of me 
went the other way.” Most of the survi- 
vors were in the smoking section. Said 
one: “That’s the first time a cigarette ever 
saved my life.” Even two dogs in the rear 
cargo section were saved. 

Rescue workers toiled at first in a 
nearly horizontal driving rain. They 
placed yellow sheets over the dead, quick- 
ly assessed the severity of survivors’ inju- 
ries and warned area hospitals by radio 
about what type of cases to expect. The 
Rev. Richard Brown, who was giving last 
rites to the victims, was startled when he 
saw the stomach of one, a baby, “going up 
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The Lockheed jumbo jet after skidding to a fiery stop, with little more than its tail section recognizable 


“Like a Wall of Napalm” 








MARK GRAHAM—DALLAS TIMES HERALD 


and down.” He baptized the infant in- 
stead and alerted medics, but the child 
later died. Most of the injured were taken 
by helicopter or ambulance to Parkland 
Memoria! Hospital in Dallas, where doc- 
tors had tried to save John F. Kennedy 
in 1963. Officials were heartened by 
the local response to appeals for blood 
donations. Some 1,500 people lined up 
to give. 

As night fell, a large crane lifted 
pieces of wreckage in the search for bod- 
ies. Four were found under the landing 
gear. Floodlights illuminated the scene, 
which included the grotesque sight of 
corpses being loaded into refrigerator 
trucks labeled LIVE MAINE LOBSTERS. All 
three members of the cockpit crew were 
killed. The pilot, Captain Ted Connors, 
57, had flown for Delta for 31 years. One 
passenger survived because she made a 
lucky decision. Assigned a front seat be- 
fore takeoff from Fort Lauderdale, Annie 
Edwards, of Pompano Beach, Fla., shift- 
ed to a rear seat beside a friend, Juanita 
Williams. Both survived. They were 
among a group of women going to Dallas 
io attend a convention of Delta Sigma 
Theta, a sorority. Other passengers were 
heading for Los Angeles, the flight’s last 
stop. Friends checking the arrivals list 
there found a curt message: “Flight 191. 
See agent.” 

Overall, the L-1011’s safety record 
has been good, although there have been 
two previous serious accidents. A fire 
spread disastrously after a Saudi Arabian 
L-1011 made an emergency landing at 
Riyadh in 1980, and 301 people died. 
In 1972, one of the planes operated by 
Eastern Airlines crashed into the Flor- 
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ida Everglades while approaching Miami: 
98 people were killed 

The weather is expected to be the 
main focus of National Transportation 
Safety Board investigators, who rushed to 
Dallas to seek the cause of the accident 
While some witnesses reported that light- 
ning had struck Flight 191, a board 
spokesman doubted that this would have 
caused the crash. “Lightning doesn’t nor- 
mally take an airplane down,” he said. “It 
hasn't happened in many, many years.’ 

The more likely suspect is wind shear, 
a collision or crossing of high-velocity 
winds, often during thunderstorms. Since 
the winds can shift from head to tail al- 
most instantaneously, the condition is 
nearly impossible for a pilot to handle at 
relatively slow takeoff and landing 
speeds. Recent studies have cited wind 
shear as a factor in at least 27 commercial 
aircraft accidents since 1964. The most 
notable: an Eastern Airlines 727 crash on 
landing at New York's JFK Airport in 
1975 that killed 113, and a Pan American 
727 accident after takeoff from New Or- 
leans in 1982 that left 153 dead. President 
Reagan was in Air Force One in August 
1983 when it landed at Maryland’s An- 
drews Air Force Base moments before 
wind shear flattened trees at the airfield 

Dallas/Fort Worth is one of about 
100 US. airports with a special array of 
anemometers to detect dangerous swirl- 
ing winds near ground level. Investi- 
gators will be trying to determine what 
the sensors recorded just before Flight 
191 made its approach, and if the read- 
ings were ominous, why the pilot was not 
warned By Ed Magnuson. Reported by 
Jerome Chandler and David S. Jackson/Dallas 
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Apriest wanders through the wreckage: one baptism among the last rites 








As ahelicopter hovers, the search for the missing continues throughout the muggy night 


Investigators suspected a persistent hazard: the shifting forces of wind shear. 
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A Folsom prison inmate shouts in his cell during a “lock-down” 


Mayhem in the Cellblocks 





Gangs terrorize Folsom and other overcrowded prisons 


When I was just a baby 

My Mama told me, “Son, 

Always be a good boy; 

Don't ever play with guns.” 

But I shot a man in Reno 

Just to watch him die. 

When I hear that whistle blowin’ 

I hang my head and cry. 

—Johnny Cash, Folsom Prison Blues 


mmortalized on jukeboxes in a thou- 

sand honky-tonks, California’s Folsom 
Prison is one of the U.S.’s best-known 
penitentiaries, and one of its worst. Hewn 
from local granite at the base of the Sierra 
foothills northeast of Sacramento, Folsom 
dates back to the 1880s and for decades 
has been a squalid, antiquated mess. But 
its problems have become acute in the 
past ten years, as its population has 
swelled to 70% more than capacity and 
the rate of violent acts nearly tripled. This 
year three inmates have been killed and 
130 others stabbed in unmanageable vio- 
lence that has locked the prison into what 
Criminologist Craig Haney calls “a slow- 
motion riot.” 

Folsom, for all its notoriety, is de- 
pressingly typical and illustrates the tur- 
moil faced by penitentiaries and local jails 
across the U.S. In April a Justice Depart- 
ment study reported prison overcrowding 
was worse than ever, with 463,866 men 
and women jammed into facilities that 
are filled to twice their capacity. Prisons 
in a record 37 states have been found unfit 
| by the federal courts. Meanwhile, the 
| bloodshed born of such stock-pen condi- 
tions is spreading beyond the wire-topped 
walls of prisons, clogging the entire crimi- 





| and other makeshift daggers. 





| cial hatred among blacks, His- 





nal-justice system, forcing the early re- 
lease of dangerous convicts and cycling 
their pent-up rage back into the streets. 
Designed for a population of 1,782, 
Folsom today struggles to contain 3,036 
maximum-security convicts, the meanest 
of the mean in violent crime. On the main 
blocks, two inmates are jammed into each 
of the 6-ft. by 8%-ft. cells. Less than half 
work or attend classes. The others mainly 
watch daytime television and frequently 
turn their idle nothing-to-lose ferocity 
against one another. Homosexual rape has 
long been commonplace, and stabbings are 
now epidemic, averaging 19 a 
month, in contrast to about 
nine a month in 1984. Assail- 
ants wield sharpened combs 
and toothbrushes, melted- 
down margarine containers 


The usual motive is simple ra- 


panics and Anglos. 

Seeking protection and sta- 
tus, many inmates join gang 
syndicates such as the Bloods, 
the Mexican Mafia and the 
Aryan Brotherhood, whose in- 
flexible ethic of vengeance en- 
sures that no knife attack can ever be the 
last. “The guards can’t solve all this fight- 
ing,” laments one convicted murderer, 
Kenneth Foutenette. “The only solution 
is the inmates.” Says William Charles, a 
lanky con in his 20s serving an eight-year 
sentence: “It’s fighting for race. They stab 
someone, and we get ‘em back.” Above 
Charles’ sink, like a battle flag, hangs the 
distinctive red kerchief of the Bloods, a 
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Gang kerchief 





major gang syndicate that runs a lucra- 
tive retail cocaine trade not only on the 
streets of south-central Los Angeles but 
also inside the walls of the prison. Police 
detectives report that imprisoned gang 


enterprises from behind bars, where they 
also recruit new members. 

Folsom’s attempts to isolate gang lead- 
ers have failed, so when violence flares, au- 
thorities have been forced increasingly to 
use the single blunt tool at their disposal: 
confinement of all prisoners to their cells. 
During such “lock-downs,” inmates are 
released only for a ten-minute shower ev- 
ery other day, spending the rest of the time 
seething in their cells. After each of Fol- 
som’s recent lock-downs, inmates have 
emerged ornery as ever. “All the lock- 
downs do is buy time,” says Prison Chap- 
lain James McGee. 

Today’s prison crisis represents the 
late-arriving bill for the law-and-order 
crackdown of the past decade. Public an- 
ger at crime has resulted in the wholesale 
warehousing of unprecedented numbers 
of criminals, often at great cost: about 
$40,000 to build a cell and $16,000 a year 
to keep it occupied. Despite ambitious 
construction programs under way in some 
states ($1.2 billion for 19,000 prison berths 
in California alone), the crush shows little 
sign of easing. The inmate nation swells 
by 73 new members a day. At this rate, a 
new Folsom is needed every three weeks. 
Says Gerald Kaufman, an attorney for 
Philadelphia’s National Jail and Prison 
Overcrowding Project: “You can’t build 
your way out of it.” 

The problems in the prisons affect not 
only the inmates, but the whole criminal- 
justice system. Local jails designed to 
hold convicts until they are sentenced of- 
ten find that when the time comes 


to transfer them, the prisons are full 
In Michigan, 
gained 


10,000 criminals have 

early release under a_ state 
law that caps the prison popu- 

= lation. In every state, more 

= and deadlier inmates are join- 
ing America’s more than 1.5 
million probationers, many of 
whom receive only cursory 
supervision. 

Unless alternative pro- 
grams for dangerous criminals 
are created, some experts say, 
incarceration will serve only to 
escalate the viciousness of 
American crime. “It animal- 





Jay College of Criminal Jus- 
tice in New York. “They sit in there 
building fury.” Says Charles, the young 
Bloods gang member: “This place is a pig- 
sty. People come off the lock-downs anx- 
ious to kill.” Self-serving as that comment 
may be, a harsh fact remains: more and 
more cons, both inside the prisons and re- 
united with fellow gang members on the 
outside, do just that. —By Dan Goodgame. 
Reported by Richard Woodbury/Sacramento 





leaders are able to direct their criminal | 





izes people,” says Criminolo- | 
gist Richard Korn of the John | 
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Tracking an Ill- Tempered Invader 


Scientists hunt for killer bees in California 








\ n helmets, veils and heavy-gauge cotton | 
coveralls, they trudged across the 
cracked earth of the San Joaquin Valley 
seeking the killers. Some of the searchers 
took to the air, combing an area of 400 sq. 
mi. by helicopter. The enemy sought by 
the scientific task force was as dangerous 
as it was tiny: ill-tempered, Africanized 
killer bees that may have landed in cen- 
tral California, jeopardizing crops and 
perhaps lives. 

After the discovery in June of a killer 
colony in an oil field in south-central Cal- 
ifornia, the state was buzzing with talk of 
the aggressive bees, which tend to attack 
humans and wildlife in swarms. Since the 
bees pose a potential threat to California’s 
$55 million-a-year bee industry, the 
State’s department of food and agriculture 
announced last week that it would carry 
out a search-and-destroy mission for all 
wild bees within a ten-mile radius of the 
killer nest. Scientists will also inspect the 
9,200 commercial hives in the 97 apiaries 
in a 400-sq.-mi. quarantine area for the 
possible presence of Africanized bees. 

Scientists so far have not located any 
new invaders, and a panel of experts sug- 
gested that the killer bees’ aggressively 
unfriendly personalities will be blunted as 
they mate with more docile domestic 
bees. There is no doubt that the African- 
ized bees, known as Apis mellifera scutel- 
lata, have exceptionally nasty tempers. 

















While they are slightly smaller and no 
more venomous than their European 
cousins, they go out of their way to attack, 
and they do so in overwhelming swarms. 
Ever since a batch of imported African- 
ized bees was accidentally released near 
Sado Paulo by a Brazilian scientist in 1957, 
they have been buzzing northward at a 
rate of more than 200 miles a year. They 
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have killed thousands of animals and 
some 150 people during their migration. 
They entered Honduras about half a year 
ago and were spotted in El Salvador in 
June. At this rate the bees could reach the 
USS. border as early as 1988. Some scien- 
tists have stirred controversy by recom- 
mending a 20-mile-wide “bee-free” zone 
in Mexico to prevent the swarms from de- 
scending on the US. 

The bees alarm both the bee industry 
and the agricultural community. In Cali- 
fornia, 21 fruit and nut crops and 20 vege- 
table crops, valued at about $2 billion, 
depend upon commercial hives for polli- 
nation. An apiary infested by the African- 
ized variety is much more difficult to han- 
dle and produces far less honey since 
these bees greedily consume most of it 
themselves. 

In recent years killer bees have been 
discovered in the U.S. on six occasions, 
most after hitching rides on cargo ships 
from Latin America. A swarm was un- 
covered last year on a ship in Cleveland. 
Several colonies have been discovered on 
ships in Texas; on one, the cook was using 
the bees for honey. 

Some scientists see the scare as a 
sneak preview of what could be the worst 
infestation since the medfly plague in 
1980-82. “You have to beat down the sto- 
ries that generate the scary movies,” says 
Honeybee Specialist Orley Taylor of the 
University of Kansas, who was in Califor- 
nia as an adviser. “But you also have to 





make people aware that you have some- | 


thing that is economically and biological- 
ly extremely difficult to handle.” = 








Death at the Bronx Zoo 


She never played with dolls, preferring 
stuffed animals instead. Her family nick- 
named her Mrs, Dolittle because of her love 
for creatures of all kinds. She trained as a 
zookeeper in California, and after earning a 
degree in animal behavior from Fordham 
University, Robin Silverman, 24, fulfilled 
her life’s dream in February by becoming an 
animal keeper at the Bronx Zoo. She was 
known for her enthusiasm and expertise, which made what 
happened last week all the more inexplicable. At about 10 
a.m., shortly before the zoo’s Wild Asia exhibit was due to 
open, Silverman unlocked two doors and, along with Barbara 
Burke, 21, a volunteer aide, proceeded to walk into the two- 
acre enclosure. Twenty feet inside, two powerful Siberian ti- 
gresses sprang from thick foliage and pounced on her. Burke 
escaped by clambering up the 16-ft. chain fence. Silverman 
was the first fatality in the zoo’s 86-year history. 

Officials were perplexed as to why she entered the enclo- 
sure. They said she had been instructed to lock one door, not go 
inside. “There is no reason for anyone caring for tigers to ever 
go onto the exhibit area,” said Zoo General Curator James Do- 
herty. “As best as I can see, she had a lapse in concentration.” 
While Burke might be able to provide some insight into Silver- 
man’s actions, she was said to be too shaken to talk about it. 

Silverman’s family suspects a lapse on the part of the zoo. 
Said the woman’s brother Barry Silverman, 38: “There is no 
way my sister would have walked into the area if the tigers had 
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been there. She would not have been that careless.” Robin's 
death marked the second time that tragedy had struck the 
family: in 1969 a son died in a freak accident. Said Sol Silver- 
man, 62: “It’s a lot of loss, Seeing my son and daughter lying 
next to each other in the cemetery was very difficult.” 

Ulysses Seal, an expert on Siberian tigers, said the odds of 
being attacked while in an enclosed area with tigers are 100%. 
“Tigers regard a human as a meat meal,” he said. “I've worked 
with tigers for seven years, and under no circumstances would 
I put myself under those conditions.” People have called for 
the destruction of the animals that attacked Robin Silverman. 
Zoo Director William Conway disagrees. Says he: “We're not 
going to vilify normal, healthy tigers for doing what tigers do.” 


——— 











Siberian tiger in the Wild Asia exhibit 
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American Notes 


HEALTH 
No News on a Prominent Nose 


As Ronald Reagan greeted 
visitors last week, reporters 
glimpsed a scab on the right 
side of his nose. White House 
Spokesman Larry Speakes later 
explained that a dermatologist 
had removed a small “gather- 
ing” of skin from the Presi- 
dent’s nose two days earlier. To 
avoid raising new concerns 
about cancer, Speakes refused 
to use the term lump or growth, talking instead of a skin irritation 
that had been aggravated after the President's operation. 

The matter might have rested there but did not, in part be- 
cause the White House refused to answer other questions on the 
subject. Who was the dermatologist? Why had there been no ad- 
vance announcement of the operation, however minor? Why was 
no test for cancer performed on the removed skin? Apparently, af- 
ter airing details of his colon-cancer operation, Reagan wished to 
downplay additional medical discussion. But by sealing their lips, 
White House aides aroused more curiosity than they desired and 
probably more than the minor procedure deserved. 








Scab on the President's nose 





Bludgeoned with an Umbrella 


The conference was called, dramatically enough, “The State 
Department Held Hostage.” Chaired by Richard Viguerie, pub- 
lisher of the Conservative Digest, the conference was a grand op- 
portunity for the disaffected right to bash, of all people, Secretary 
of State George Shultz. Wearing stickers emblazoned with an 
umbrella (to commemorate British Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain, who sought to appease Adolf Hitler), some 150 
delegates accused Shultz of being too soft on terrorists, too warm 
to the Soviets and too cool toward freedom fighters in Angola, 
Afghanistan and Mozambique. 

The odd thing about such criticism, say Administration offi- 
cials, is that Shultz is a leading advocate of using force against 
terrorists. One explanation for the right’s indignation is Shultz’s 
refusal to fill key State slots with true believers. Another comes 
from New York Times Columnist William Safire, who wrote last 
week in defense of Shultz, “America’s right wing sorely misses 
Nelson Rockefeller ... Politics without a villain is like a lens 
without a focal point.” The man to hold responsible for Reagan's 
foreign policy, he noted, is Reagan. 


A Score Still Unsettled 


Ever since 13 relaxed patrons, including four U.S. Marine em- 
bassy guards, were machine-gunned to death by guerrillas in San 
Salvador’s Zona Rosa café last June, American officials have been 
talking about retribution. A reward of $100,000 was even offered 
by the State Department for the perpetrators. When pressed last 
week about why nothing more had been done, Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger made what seemed a surprising revelation. 
“The Salvadoran government with our assistance,” he claimed, 
“has taken care of—in one way or another—a number of people 
who participated in that killing.” About two weeks after the café 
attack, Pentagon sources said, the Salvadoran army staged an of- 
fensive against the Central American Revolutionary Workers’ 
Party, the group that claimed responsibility. The Pentagon said 21 
guerrillas were killed and two leaders captured. 
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Reports from El Salvador, however, soon cast doubt on wheth- 
er the retaliation hit those directly responsible for the June attack. 
Said one U'S. military observer: “As far as saying ‘This guy was at 
the Zona Rosa,’ if that is the case I don’t know it.” A Salvadoran 
military spokesman said, more conclusively, that the rebels cap- 
tured and killed “were not specifically the ones responsible.” With 
that, Weinberger’s office backpedaled a bit. “He was not intending 
to say that we had identified the actual triggermen,” a spokesman 
explained. At week’s end the State Department said the reward of- 
fer for those who actually carried out the killings was still in effect. 


SPACE 


Challenger’s Greatest Challenge 


Vo engine 
— — 


“It sure scared us,” said 
Flight Director Cleon Lacefield. 
Less than six minutes after 
launch last week, while the 
space shuttle Challenger’s speed 
remained well below the veloci- 
ty of 17,500 m.p.h. that it must 
achieve to go into orbit, onboard 
computers shut down one of its 
three main engines. Reason: 
sensors were signaling overheat- 
ing in the fuel pump. Two and a half minutes later, another en- 
gine seemed to overheat. “If the right engine had failed .. . we 
would have been in the water,” Lacefield said afterward, mean- 
ing that Challenger, with its crew of seven, would have fallen in a 
controlled glide. By firing its remaining two engines for an addi- 
tional 86 sec., Challenger finally reached a safe orbit 197 miles 
above the earth, 45 miles below that planned. 

Safely in space, the crew performed a round-the-clock 
schedule of experiments, including observation of flares on the 
sun’s surface and study of the behavior of liquid helium at zero 
gravity. Crowed Mission Scientist Eugene Urban: “We have 
been able to assure ourselves that the science return .. . will be 
very high.” 


BOSTON 


Black Chief for an Ailing System 


Boston's public schools have been a 
national symbol of racial conflict for 
more than a decade. But last week 
black, Hispanic and white members of 
the city’s school committee united to 
elect Boston’s first black school superin- 
tendent, Laval Wilson, 49, a no-non- 
sense administrator who has led the 
public schools in Rochester since 1980. 
“T'm thrilled,” said School Committee 
President John Nucci, a resident of the 
blue-collar East Boston neighborhood, 
adding, “We're off to an optimistic 
start.” 

Wilson will take over just as Judge Arthur Garrity Jr. pre- 
pares to relinquish the tight federal-court control of Boston’s 
schools that he imposed eleven years ago to effect his sweeping 
desegregation plan. In Rochester, Wilson boosted student test 
scores and reduced absenteeism, while trimming $8 million from 
the budget. When fistfights broke out at school basketball games, 
he won plaudits by banning spectators for three weeks. In his ap- 
plication letter for the Boston job, Wilson called himself “the 
most qualified urban educator in the U.S.” Now he will have a 
chance to prove it. High school illiteracy now runs 30% in Bos- 
ton, and the daily absentee rate is an astonishing 48%. 





Laval Wilson 
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Making no mistake this time: the U.S. and Soviet envoys greet each other in Helsinki’s Finlandia Hall 











Taking the First Step | 


In Helsinki, Shultz and Shevardnadze make progress toward the summit 


he session was hardly a break- 

through, but the outcome, a slight 

easing of East-West tensions, was 

nonetheless welcome. When Sec- 
retary of State George Shultz emerged last 
week from the red brick residence of the 
U.S. Ambassador to Finland overlooking 
Helsinki harbor, walking in affable fash- 
ion alongside him was a smiling newcom- 
er to the game of superpower politics, 
Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze, 57, appointed only a month ago. 
The two men paused briefly to exchange 
chitchat with the help of interpreters and 
to pose for eager photographers. Later 
Shultz declared that three hours of private 
talks with his Soviet counterpart had pro- 
vided a “good first step” toward the Gene- 
va summit meeting between President 
Ronald Reagan and Soviet Leader Mik- 
hail Gorbachev scheduled for Nov. 19 


and 20. The comment sent ripples of relief 


through Helsinki delegates representing 
the U.S., Canada and every European 
country except Albania. The 35 delega- 
tions had convened in the Finnish capi- 
tal’s modernistic Finlandia Hall to mark 
the tenth anniversary of the agreements 
on security and cooperation in Europe 
known as the Helsinki Accords. But for 


24 


most of the participating diplomats, the 
main question, at a time of dramatic 
change in Moscow's top leadership, boiled 
down to the state of U.S.-Soviet relations 
What would happen when the Reagan 


Administration dealt with the younger, if 


less experienced, Soviet management 
team that has been propelled into posi- 
tions of leadership by Gorbachev since he 
took power in March? The first-ever en- 
counter between Shultz and Shevard- 
nadze, whose replacement of the formida- 
ble Andrei Gromyko came as a shock to 
most Kremlinologists, was expected to 
provide at least preliminary answers 
Even before the Helsinki meeting be 
gan, there were indications of what the fu- 
ture might bring in the form of a spirited 
new round of East-West propaganda du 
eling. Both the White House and the 
Kremlin had been planning public rela- 
tions moves in advance of the conference 
As it turned out, the proposals they put 
forth were radically different. Respond- 
ing in part to a Soviet complaint that a re- 
cent U.S. underground test of a nuclear 
device had exceeded the 150-kiloton limit 
permissible under the 1974 Treaty on 
the Limitation of Underground Nuclear 
Weapon Tests, President Reagan, in a let- 





ter to Gorbachev, invited the Soviet 
Union to send experts to monitor the next 
U.S. test in Nevada. That essentially 
painless suggestion, similar to an offer 
Reagan made last year, was intended to 
show U.S. goodwill in developing arms- 
control-verification procedures that 
Washington has long sought 

Gorbachev had another idea. Within 
hours of the U.S, announcement, he de- 
clared the Soviet Union would launch a 
five-month moratorium on nuclear test- 
ing. It would begin on Aug. 6, the 40th an- 
niversary of the atom-bomb detonation 
over Hiroshima, and would be extended 
indefinitely if Washington joined in. The 
US. rejected the offer. For one thing 
Shultz noted as he arrived in Helsinki, the 
Soviets had proclaimed such a unilateral 
moratorium before, in the late ‘50s and 
early “60s, and then had abruptly begun 
what he described as “the largest nuclear- 
testing program ever undertaken.” None 
theless, the Gorbachev proposal’s simplic- 
ity and emotional appeal had distinct 
propaganda advantages, particularly in 
Western Europe. The Soviet offer also 
came at a time when the Kremlin has giv- 
en intriguing. if nebulous, hints that it 
might be willing to propose a variety of 
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new across-the-board reductions 
in the strategic-missile stockpiles 
of the superpowers. 

By the end of the three-day 
conference, the 266 participants 
would see Soviet p.r. skills raised to 
new heights. Not that either the 
US. or the Soviet Union broke 
fresh ground on issues of sub- 
stance; neither side departed from 
long-held positions on disarma- 
ment, human rights and various 
regional conflicts. But both Shultz 
and Shevardnadze seemed intent 
on moderating superpower rheto- 
ric, even as each side blamed the 
other for weakening the Helsinki 
Accords, once considered a mile- 
stone of détente (see box). In their 
private conversations, they moved 
easily into a rapport that, as a se- 
nior Administration official later 
put it, “expressed the will” to make 
progress at the November summit, 
the first such U.S.-Soviet meeting 
since 1979. That accomplishment, 
said Shultz afterward, helped to 
make the meeting “productive.” 
The Soviets were a bit more cau- 
tious: the private session, they said, 
had been “interesting,” “useful” 
and “frank.” 

However the Helsinki conver- 
sations were described, they 
amounted to a successful, if initial- 
ly hesitant, debut for Shevard- 
nadze. The silver-haired, outgoing former 
Communist Party boss from the southern 
republic of Georgia had few evident cre- 
dentials for the Foreign Minister’s job 
beyond close ties with Gorbachev. She- 
vardnadze’s expertise lies in public ad- 
ministration, where he made his mark 
with boldness, incorruptibility and a flair 
for public relations during a 20-year ca- 
reer in Georgia as minister of public order 
and eventually party secretary. 

At first in Helsinki, he appeared ner- 
vous and ill at ease. When he entered Fin- 
landia Hall’s blue-and-white main audi- 
torium, he looked so diffident that some 
onlookers mistook him for a diplomatic 
aide. One who did not make that error 
was Shultz, who strode purposefully from 
| his front-row seat to shake hands with the 
Foreign Minister and introduce himself. 
When a journalist asked Shevardnadze to 
stop and answer questions, the Foreign 
Minister shrugged, grinned and replied, 
“They won't let me,” apparently a refer- 
ence to his aides. 

A similar lack of assertiveness was ev- 
ident when Shevardnadze gave his maid- 
en speech to the conferees. He read his 25- 
minute address woodenly and slowly, 
raising his eyes to his audience only four 
times. His tone was quiet and moderate, 
but in terms of content the speech could 
easily have been written by his unbending 
predecessor, Gromyko, now Soviet Presi- 
dent. Pleading for a return to détente, 
Shevardnadze launched into a predictable 
litany of accusations against the U-‘S. 
for deploying intermediate-range nuclear 
missiles in Western Europe, for “violat- 








Attacking Soviet abuses: Shultz addresses the session 


ing” Strategic Arms Limitation treaties 
and for pushing ahead with the Strategic 
Defense Initiative, popularly known as 
Star Wars, “by whatever means.” Dis- 
cussing human rights, one of the corner- 
stones of the Helsinki Accords, Shevard- 
nadze declared, “Our country has not 
allowed and will not allow anyone to in- 
terfere in its internal affairs.” Said a se- 
nior U.S. official: “The positions he de- 
scribed were all quite familiar to us.” 
Shultz devoted the bulk of his 20-min- 
ute speech to another familiar topic: U.S. 
displeasure with Moscow's human rights 
record. He named 22 Soviet citizens vic- 


Shevardnadze monitoring the debate 





“A Soviet Foreign Minister who listens!" 











| Shevardnadze’s “distinct” personality 


timized by Moscow over the past 
decade. Among them were Nobel 
Laureate Andrei Sakharov, Physi- | 
cist Yuri Orlov, Dissident Anatoli 
Shcharansky and more obscure 
citizens like Yuri Balovlenkov, 
whose “crime” was to marry a U.S. 
citizen. 

Beneath the surface, however, 
both speeches stressed the need for 
cooperation by the superpowers. 
“We will have to obtain peace,” 
said Shevardnadze. “The U.S. and 
the Soviet Union have an opportu- 
nity to help build a more secure 
world,” said Shultz. 


he next day, during his pri- 
vate meeting with Shultz at 
the US. embassy _resi- 
dence, Shevardnadze was 
accompanied by Anatoli Do- 
brynin, longtime Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to Washington, and several 
other aides. (Later it was learned 
that Dobrynin will soon leave his 
post in Washington, where he has 
been Ambassador for the past 23 
years, to become one of Shevard- 
nadze’s top deputies in Moscow.) 

Once seated across the table 
from Shultz, Shevardnadze visibly | 
relaxed. Both men were aided by 
an innovation for such talks, si- | 
multaneous translation. As a re- 
sult, Shultz said later, “we accom- 
plished in three hours what would have 
otherwise taken six.” 

The substance of those accomplish- 
ments was more difficult to define. By and 
large, the two men laid out their countries’ 
positions on major issues dividing the su- 
perpowers and agreed on those that would 
appear on the agenda of the November 
summit. According to the USS. side, the 
program would include four categories: 
1) arms control and security, 2) regional 
conflicts such as Afghanistan, Kampu- 
chea and Central America, 3) bilateral 
matters, including trade and cultural ex- 
changes, and 4) human rights. But Soviet 
Officials asserted that only three catego- 
ries would be discussed; human rights did 
not appear on the Soviet list 

Shultz and Shevardnadze developed 
an easy dialogue, something that immedi- 
ately set the new Foreign Minister apart 
from the dour Gromyko. Said one U.S. 
participant: “He wasn’t an automaton or 
a robot who just read what the Central 
Committee wrote for him. He was very 
expressive.” In contrast to Gromyko, 
whose fabled memory for exact wording 
sometimes reminded his adversaries of a 
tape recorder, Shevardnadze occasionally 
improvised on standard Soviet positions. 
Said one US, official: “Even though he’s 
just started on the job, he’s already got 
a very good grasp of things. He was a 
good, strong interlocutor.” Shultz found 








“interesting and strong.” Said the Secre- 
tary: “From all indications, we should 
have an easy ability to talk to each other 
in a direct and useful way.” 
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Noble Words, Hollow Promises 


The participating states, reaffirming their commitment to peace, security and 
justice and the continuing development of friendly relations and cooperation . . . 





T= sweeping words and the many thousands that followed became en- | 
shrined in the 1975 Helsinki Final Act. The document, signed by 33 Europe- 
an nations, the U.S. and Canada, was an agreement to work together on common 
problems, from reuniting families to conducting research on permafrost, from 
forecasting earthquakes to forewarning about military maneuvers. Ten years lat- 
er, the assessment of those noble pledges has soured. Said Secretary of State 
George Shultz at last week’s commemorative session in the Finnish capital: “The 
| most important promises of a decade ago have not been kept.” 
| The Helsinki commitments covered a multitude of human endeavors, but the 
pledges on guaranteeing basic human rights have become the most contentious. 
} It is here that the Final Act has fallen significantly short of its goal, largely owing 
to noncompliance by the Soviet Union and its East European satellites. Exas- 
peration over Western scrutiny of Soviet behavior was recently expressed by Yuri 
| Zhukov, a columnist for the Soviet newspaper Pravda, who said that “it has been 
hammered into the minds of = 





the people in the West for 
ten years” that the Final Act 
amounts merely to a declara- 
tion on human rights. 

The Soviets have good rea- 
son to try to deflect attention 
from their record. Nearly all 
the groups that sprang up be- 
hind the Iron Curtain to moni- 
tor compliance with the Helsin- 
ki accords have been crushed. 
By 1982, 17 of the 20 members 
of the Moscow Helsinki Watch 
Group had been imprisoned, 
forced to emigrate or exiled 
within the Soviet Union. The re- 
maining three reluctantly dis- 
banded the organization, admit- 
ting, “The group cannot fulfill its 
duties.” The New York City- 
based Helsinki Watch Commit- 
tee this month cited estimates UU : n= 
that as many as 10,000 political Brezhnev and Ford in Helsinki, 1975 
prisoners still languish in Soviet 
jails and labor camps. 

Nonetheless, the Helsinki human rights declarations have produced benefits. 
A temporary relaxation of barriers to Jewish emigration allowed tens of thou- 
sands of separated families to be reunited. Worldwide concern over the fate of 
Nobel Peace Prize Laureate Andrei Sakharov, now 64, prompted the image-con- 
scious Soviets last week to release a ten-minute color videotape showing the phys- 
icist, apparently in good health, and his wife Yelena Bonner. Said a French ob- 
server: “If you don’t think the accords matter to the Russians, then just watch 
television.” A senior Western diplomat in Moscow concurred: “These agree- 
ments give us the basis to go in and discuss human rights issues with the Soviets. 
[They] no longer challenge our right to raise the issue. In Eastern Europe, it has 
been used as a handle for loosening up conditions in some areas, such as family 
reunification. In that sense, it has worked.” 
| Other areas of the Helsinki agreement have promoted trade and scientific 
and technological cooperation, and strengthened confidence-building measures, 
like prior notification of NATO and Warsaw Pact military movements in- 
volving more than 25,000 troops. The signatories also recognized the inviolabil- 
ity of postwar European borders, conceding to the Soviets their own sphere of 
influence. 

Most West European analysts believe that their gains from Helsinki out- 
weigh the losses by far. The balance was described by West German Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher, who said, “Such a process, because of differ- 
ences in systems, does not only bring periods of progress; it brings disappoint- 
ments and setbacks, standstills.” But, said Genscher, the direction is right. 
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Shevardnadze’s style also drew favor- 
able comment from other delegations 
Said Canadian External Affairs Minister 
Joe Clark: “He’s a very lively man, and he 
has a sense of humor. He is tough, able 
and flexible.” Observed a West European 
colleague: “Despite his inexperience, he 
showed a natural tendency for diploma- 
cy.” Several delegates contrasted She- | 
vardnadze’s patient, inquisitive manner 
with the frequently hectoring and emo- 
tionless style of Gromyko. Said another 
conferee: “Imagine! A Soviet Foreign 
Minister who listens to you!” 


est European delegates also 
noted that in their contacts 
with Shevardnadze, as one of 
them put it, “there was a tre- 
mendous emphasis on improving rela- 
tions with Western Europe. It was as if he 
had come to Helsinki determined to play 
the European card.” That was taken by 
some participants as confirmation that 
Gorbachev, who will pay a state visit to 
French President Frangois Mitterrand 
before the summit with Reagan, wants to 
transform the strong Washington orienta- 
tion of Soviet foreign policy under Gro- 
myko into something more diversified. 

President Reagan will get a chance to 
judge Shevardnadze’s effectiveness for 
himself when he receives the Soviet For- 
eign Minister at the White House in the 
fall. There were signs, however, that 
Reagan might have to rise to addition- 
al challenges from the public-relations- 
conscious new leadership in Moscow well 
before then. 

The Kremlin presumably intends to 
use its moratorium offer as an extended 
exercise in arms-control propaganda. The 
day after the Shultz-Shevardnadze meet- 
ing, Soviet officials held a press confer- 
ence in Moscow to praise the Gorbachev 
proposal and criticize the White House 
invitation to the Soviets to monitor con- 
tinuing US. tests. Almost as an after- 
thought, the officials revealed that Gorba- 
chev, the General Secretary of the 
Communist Party, had also been named 
chairman of the powerful Defense Coun- 
cil, which has supreme control over 
the country’s armed forces in the event 
of war 

Alt the press conference, First Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Georgi Kor- 
nienko declared, “It is to be hoped that 
the_U.S. Government has not said its last | 
word in response to the new Soviet ex- 
pression of goodwill.” It scarcely seemed 
coincidental that the Soviet moratorium 
idea came not only on the eve of the Hel- 
sinki meeting but as a World Youth Festi- 
val brought thousands of Communist and 
left-wing visitors to Moscow. Summed up 
a West European diplomat in the Soviet 
capital: “The Soviets intend to put 
as much pressure as possible on Washing- 
ton until the November summit rolls 
around.” By George Russell. 
Reported by James O. Jackson and Johanna 
McGeary /Helsinki 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Trying to Break the Hammerlock 





iolence continued at home and dip- 

lomatic pressure from abroad accel- 
erated last week as South Africa entered 
the third week of its state of emergency, 
| the most severe crackdown by the coun- 
try’s white minority government against 
the black majority in 25 years. As the 
number of blacks detained without 
charge passed 1,300 and the death toll 
in the black townships reached 24, the 
government banned the holding of mass 
outdoor funerals in some areas. The ser- 
vices had become the focal point of 
black grief and outrage. Anglican 
Bishop Desmond Tutu, the 1984 
Nobel laureate who has emerged 
as the leading voice of moderate 
black protest against apartheid, 
conducted an outdoor funeral ser- 
vice beyond the restricted area, de- 
claring that “I will not be told by 
any secular authority what gospel I 
must preach.” 

In the meantime, eleven more 
West European nations and Aus- 
tralia announced that they were 
withdrawing their ambassadors 
from Pretoria for “consultations.” 
And in Washington, Congress took 
its toughest position yet against 
South Africa’s racial policies. Late 
in the week the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted 380 to 48 for a 
package of economic sanctions to 
be imposed against South Africa, 
but the Senate delayed action until 
September after opponents of the 
bill threatened a filibuster to de- 
feat it. 

The week had started in South Af- 
rica on a somewhat hopeful note, 
when Bishop Tutu requested a meet- 
ing with State President PW. Botha. 
Almost immediately Botha replied 








Botha’s crackdown brings an angry response at home and abroad 


litical meetings of any kind. The funer- 
als have been drawing as many as 
50,000 mourners. In the future, the gov- 
ernment decreed, a funeral can be held 
only indoors and for no more than one 
victim. Moreover, it may be conducted 


| only by an ordained minister, who must 


not refer in any way to political sys- 
lems, governments, boycotts, states of 
emergency or any action by the police 
or security forces. The use of public ad- 
dress systems was banned, along with 
the display of flags, banners, placards, 





Bishop Tutu attending a burial in a black township 





an laws. I'm fearful for what may actu- 
ally develop. I'm fearful for an 
explosion one day which we will not be 
able to control. The consequence of put- 
ting the lid on is to allow the steam to 
build up.” 

Later in the week, near the coastal 
city of Durban, a black civil rights law- | 
yer, Victoria Mxenge, 43, was shot to 
death outside her home. She was the 
widow of a onetime political detainee 
killed in 1981 in a case the police 
have never resolved. Blacks and whites 
blamed one another for the death of 
Mrs. Mxenge, who was to have been a 
defense lawyer in this week’s treason 
trial of 16 leading members of the Unit- 
ed Democratic Front, a multiracial op- 
position movement. But despite the 
murder, the overall level of 
violence appeared to be declin- 
ing as the black townships sett- 
led into the hammerlock of mar- 
tial law. 

All week long the Botha 
government remained obdurate 
against the rising criticism from 
overseas. The President repeated a 
previous threat to deport thousands 
of foreign workers if the South 
African economy suffered any fur- 
ther from international pressure. 
There were about 350,000 foreign- 
ers working legally in South Africa 
last year, but the number of illegal 
workers is estimated at | to 2 mil- 
lion. The government agreed to a 
visit by the Foreign Ministers of 
Italy, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg but warned them not to in- 
terfere in the country’s affairs. Pre- 
toria also recalled its Ambassador- 
designate in Washington, Herbert 
Beukes, partly because the US. 
had not yet allowed the Ambassa- 
dor to present his credentials. 

The compromise economic-sanc- 
tions bill against South Africa that 
was passed by the House had been 
agreed on earlier in the week by 
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that he was too busy to see Tutu pri- 
vately and suggested that the bishop 
might be included ina group of church lead- 
ers who would be calling on him on Aug. 19. 
Translation: the Botha government consid- 
ers Tutu an enemy and is not prepared to 
grant him any special recognition as the 
leading emissary of the black community. 
“By requesting talks with the State Presi- 
dent, I am putting my credibility on the 
line,” replied Tutu angrily. “I am exposing 
myself to criticism. Our situation is desper- 
ately serious, and I had hoped for states- 
manship from the State President and not 
the scoring of political points.” Said the Dai- 
ly Sowetan, the country’s major black daily 
newspaper: “The man in the street will say 
that this is clear proof that the government 
is in no way prepared to speak to black lead- 
ers with credibility.” 

The government ban on mass funer- 
als for the victims of violence in the 36 
districts where the emergency laws are 
in effect was a sharp blow to blacks, 
who have been barred from holding po- 
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No secular authority would tell him what to preach. 


pamphlets and posters. Those attending 
a funeral must travel to and from the 
service by car or bus, not on foot, and 
must use a route designated by police. 
The new regulations quickly brought 
another round of protest. Said the Rev. 
Christiaan Beyers Naudé, the white 
general secretary of the South African 
Council of Churches: “A funeral is a re- 
ligious ceremony, which the church has 
a duty to perform even if it has political 
implications. In the African tradition, 
funerals are occasions where the whole 
community freely participates in the ex- 
pression of its sorrow and sympathy for 
the bereaved. Any restriction on such 
expression will be viewed with deep dis- 
pleasure.” Agreed Bishop Tutu: “I 
think that the authorities are really 
playing with fire, in the sense that they 
are seeking new points of confrontation 
and friction with a people who are al- 
ready embattled by vicious and draconi- 


| election were held today, the ruling Na- 





House and Senate conferees. The 
measure calls for a ban on the US. 
sale of South African Krugerrand gold 
coins, the export of U.S. nuclear technol- 
ogy and computer materials, and new bank 
loans to South Africa. The Reagan Admin- 
istration has said repeatedly that it plans to 
stick to its standing policy of “constructive 
engagement” toward South Africa and op- 
poses all the sanctions being discussed in 
the congressional measure as ineffectual 
and perhaps counterproductive. 

Despite the anger and disapproval 
from inside and outside South Africa, 
none of it has had much effect on the Bo- 
tha government's standing with its own 
white constituency. A poll by the Afri- 
kaans newspaper Rapport found that if an 


tional Party would win with 48.3% of the 
vote. The liberal opposition, the Progres- 
sive Federal Party, would receive 18.4%, 
while the right-wing Conservative Party 
would get 15.2%. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg 
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NICARAGUA 


World 


The Contras’ Revived Challenge 


With arsenals replenished, they threaten to expand the war 


fter months of lying low, Nicaragua's 

contra rebels are on the attack once 
more. Last week, in action more vigorous 
than any seen in a year, the guerrillas 
staged a quick series of assaults that were 
bound to alarm the country’s Sandinista 
rulers. Outside the village of La Palmita, 
80 miles north of Managua, the capital, 
the rebels ambushed a military convoy, 
killing 29 government soldiers. Over the 
next two days, on the outskirts of the 
northwestern city of Esteli (pop. 75,000), 
they damaged two bridges on Nicaragua’s 
main artery, part of the north-south Pan- 


Rebels air-dropping supplies over Nicaragua from vintage DC-3 


American Highway. Then in midweek 
they staged their most ambitious raid this 
year. Shortly after daybreak, several hun- 
dred insurgents swarmed into La Trini- 
dad, a small town near Esteli. For three 
hours they shelled a military barracks and 
battled government troops; at least 33 
contras and eight militiamen were killed 
Before withdrawing, the rebels set fire to 
government grain silos and food-storage 
sheds. In Esteli the government radio sta- 
tion broadcast messages calling for re- 
servists to report for possible duty 

For the first time in their four-year 
campaign, the contras claim that they are 
strong enough to pose a credible threat to 
the Sandinista government. Their num- 
bers continue to swell, with support com- 
ing in particular from poor Nicaraguan 
campesinos. The Nicaraguan army has 
attempted to keep the Nicaraguan Demo- 
cratic Force (FDN), the main contra group, 
bottled up along the 550-mile border with 
Honduras. But the rebels claim that since 
late June they have infiltrated 14,000 
guerrillas, operating under 13 regional 
commands, into Nicaragua, and that 
53,000 more are awailing training and 
outfitting on the country’s borders. Mov- 
ing along slippery paths in heavy jungle, 
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the infiltrators have penetrated a loose 
cordon of Sandinista troops trying to keep 
the contras from launching deep-ranging 
attacks 

The contras no longer seem to be suf- 
fering from the severe shortages of equip- 
ment and ammunition that plagued them 
after the U.S. withheld funding for the 
rebels (Congress eventually allocated $27 
million last June for “humanitarian” as- 
sistance). Contributions, FDN leaders say, 
have flooded in from several Latin Amer- 
ican countries, as well as from Western 
Europe and Asia. “If we take the war into 


the cities,” FON Commander in Chief En- 
rique Bermudez told TIME in a rare inter- 
view, “we shall destroy the evil regime 
like an earthquake.” 

The response from Managua to last 
week's rebel probes was to divert atten- 
tion from the clashes around Esteli with 
the familiar warnings of an impending 
US. invasion. The Nicaraguan Defense 
Ministry placed the armed forces on max- 
imum alert. But sources close to the gov- 
ernment said that while officials were 
“worried” about the escalation of rebel 
activity in the northern part of the coun- 
try, the contras don't yet “pose a real 


threat to toppling the government, even if 


they are very efficient at creating chaos.” 
Some U.S. analysts agree. Having 
watched the ebb and flow of the insurgent 
challenge since 1981, they point out that 
the rebels have not won a major military 
victory in three years, and have yet to es- 
tablish firm control over any strategic 
part of Nicaragua. Plans for moving 
against the cities and the densely populat- 
ed plain along the Pacific coast, says Rob- 
ert Leiken of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, are unrealistic 
because the contras “have not created the 
political conditions for any kind of popu- 





lar uprising They haven't done the po- 
litical organizing.” 

Moreover, the insurgents continue to 
face a well-equipped 60,000-man Sandi- 
nista army, backed by a dozen Soviet- 
supplied Mi-24 helicopter gunships, 
which were used for the first time in battle 
last week around La Trinidad. Finally, a 
number of the new peasant recruits in 
contra ranks have very limited training 
and no combat experience. Nonetheless, 
the insurgents have improved their posi- 
tions significantly since last winter. Not 
only were they desperately short of sup- 
plies then, but the Nicaraguan army was 
pushing them back toward the Honduran 
border. That Sandinista advance brought 
the rebel base camps under sporadic artil- 
lery and rocket fire. Besides facing con- 
gressional opposition in Washington, the 





contras were forced by Honduras, which 
was reluctant to become more deeply in- 
volved in the Nicaraguan civil war, to 
abandon temporarily some of their bases 
along the frontier. At the same time, the | 
Nicaraguan army moved thousands of | 
peasants out of the area south of the 
border, trying to create a free-fire zone 
and denying the contras access to food 
supplies 

Today rebel warehouses are brim- 
ming with equipment, ammunition and 
food. “During all of last year, we fought 
only with rifles and without any infantry- 
support weapons,” Bermudez told TIME 
“Now we have machine guns, antitank 
weapons and grenade launchers.” Contra 
leaders explain that they are receiving as- 
sistance from supporters in Guatemala, 
El Salvador and Argentina. The FDN de- 
clines to identify the European and Asian 
contributors to its cause; between $5 mil- 
lion and $10 million in private aid has 
come from the US. Since 1983 the Hon- 
duran army reportedly has made avail- 
able military stocks left behind by U.S 
troops following annual joint maneuvers 

A recent look at a 400-man rebel 
column as it marched toward infiltra- 
lion points into Nicaragua along the 
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Rio Coco found the guerrillas well 
equipped with automatic rifles, most- 
ly Soviet-designed AK-47s but also a 
sprinkling of Belgian FNs and West 
| German G3s. The troops wore khaki or 
| camouflage uniforms and new combat 
boots. Each fighter’s battle gear includ- 
| ed two canteens, a medical kit, a com- 
mando knife and pouches filled with 
clean-loaded clips for their weapons and 
four grenades. Some carried backpacks 
stuffed with ammunition destined for 
units already operating in Nicaragua. 
Morale among the contras appears to 
be high. A rebel troop leader who calls 
himself Kaliman, a former Sandinista of- 
ficer until his desertion in 1980, explains 
his enthusiasm for battle by declaring that 
“Nicaragua is not a free country and its 
people are not free.” Heading back into 
the Nicaraguan countryside after a resup- 
ply mission, Kaliman claims that “no- 





Contra with SA-7 ground-to-air missile 


body tells me where to attack or fight. 
We pick our own targets and choose our 
own time.” 

| The rebels claim to be faring better 
now than in the early period of the insur- 
gency, when they were funded, trained 
and advised by Central Intelligence 
Agency operatives. “We never got explo- 
sives, for instance,” says Bermudez, “be- 
cause the CIA did not want us to blow up 
Strategic targets in Nicaragua. Now we 
| are free to select our own targets.” The at- 
tack on the bridges near Esteli last week 
may be the beginning of what Bermudez 
describes as a campaign to cause a “real 
crisis” for the Sandinistas by striking 
against highways and power lines. 

Bermudez seems fatalistic about any 
ill will such raids might breed among a 
population already suffering from short- 
ages of food and consumer goods, the re- 
| sult, among other things, of Sandinista 
economic and planning policies. “We 
| have learned the hard way that good guys 
do not win wars,” he says. 

What the FDN does miss about its old 
CIA connection is air support. The rebel 
air force consists of five World War II- 
vintage transports that Bermudez says 
“belong in a museum.” The planes fly fre- 
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quent supply-drop missions for units oper- 
ating inside Nicaragua; during the last 
week of July, rebel leaders say, the air- 
craft ferried 35 tons of ammunition and 
food to the 5,500 contras said to be roam- 
ing the central mountain areas. 
Bermudez and his colleagues worry 
far less about manpower. They claim that 
75% to 80% of the peasant population, in- 
creasingly discontent with Sandinista 
rule, is on the insurgents’ side. Such 
sweeping generalizations are almost im- 
possible to prove, but growing discontent 
does give the contras many advantages 
they did not have a year ago. About 5% of 
new contra recruits are women; the ages 
of volunteers range roughly from 17 to 35. 
While the recruits are primarily cam- 
pesinos, the leaders of the rebels’ regional 
commands and task forces remain a 
mixed group. Of 74 commanders, 20, in- 
cluding Bermudez, a former colonel, 


served in the late dictator Anastasio So- 
moza Debayle’s hated national guard; 36 
others are deserters from the Sandinista 
cause. Most keep their real identities se- 
cret, operating only under code names. 
Commander Quiche, 26, who served as a 
sergeant in the Somoza national guard, is 
now considered one of the rebels’ top field 
officers and heads their largest command, 
a force of 5,500. Quiche’s family does not 
know of his current occupation. The last 
time he saw his father and brothers, he 
says, “they told me a long story of a co- 
mandante operating in their area, and 
they asked me to join him. The only trou- 
ble I had was that they were talking about 


| my own forces.” 


Contra leaders speak optimistically of 
changing the “military situation” within 
the next year. “We will push for the Pacif- 
ic coastline and confront the Sandinista 
regime with a major military, economic 
and political crisis,” says Bermudez. “If 
we fail, it will prolong the war and will 
turn it into a war of attrition.” But that 
may not be something the contras can af- 
ford. “We cannot keep a force of this size 
forever,” says FDN Spokesman Frank 
Arana. In his view, it could be now or nev- 
er for the contras. ~By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by David Halevy with the contras 








Cry for Revenge 


Right-wing pressure is growing 





hen Israelis want to say “I’m no 

hayseed” or “I wasn’t born yester- 
day,” they use the phrase “I wasn’t born 
in Afula.” The reference is to a sleepy 
town of 23,000 that lies south of Lake Ti- 
berias, the biblical Sea of Galilee. With its 
small stores and workshops and its dis- 
posable-diaper factory, Afula is an unlike- 
ly setting for an outpouring of political 
protest. But last week, as a crowd of 5,000 
gathered to mourn the death of a local res- 
ident named Albert Bukhris, the town be- 
came a focal point of anti-Arab feelings 
aroused by the murder of 17 Israelis over 
the past 15 months. 

Bukhris, 32, had been shot and killed 
in the West Bank town of Nablus, where 
he operated a food kiosk, by the Syria- 
based Abu Mousa branch of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. The group is 
hostile to Yasser Arafat’s main-line 
P.L.O. Only two days before the shooting, 
Bukhris had been detained briefly in 
Afula for taking part in a protest follow- 
ing the murders of two Israeli school- 
teachers, allegedly by three Arab youths. 
At both this and the demonstration over 
Bukhris’ death, police clashed with the | 
angry followers of Rabbi Meir Kahane as 
the protesters shouted, “Kill the murder- | 
ers of Jews!” and “Death to the terrorists!” 
Kahane, head of the ultraright Kach Par- 
ty and the founder of the Jewish Defense 
League in the U.S., was prevented by po- 
lice from attending Bukhris’ funeral. 





Pr Minister Shimon Peres’ national 
unity government is under pressure, 
especially from the extreme right, to takea 
tougher line on Arab terrorism. Kahane, 
who advocates expulsion ofall Arabs from | 
Israel, the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, is 
gaining popularity, as is Tehiya, a small, 
right-wing party. A poll printed at week’s 
end by the daily newspaper Ma ariv 
showed that if elections were held today, 
Kahane’s Kach Party would increase its 
seats in the Knesset from one to five, while 
Tehiya would go from five to nine. Ka- 
hane, whose anti-Arab views strike a re- 
sponsive chord in many working-class Se- 
phardic Jews from Muslim countries, is 
openly contemptuous of democracy. 
Meanwhile, the government is also be- 
ing criticized for the continuing unrest 
along its northern border with Lebanon. A 
suicide car bomber drove into an Israeli ar- 
mored patrol in southern Lebanon last 
week, wounding two Israelis and killing 





| one Lebanese civilian. Israel quickly re- 


taliated with an air strike on the headquar- 
ters of a radical Lebanese group that has 
claimed responsibility for seven car-bomb 
attacks on Israeli positions. Peres is said to 
be ready to adopt stronger antiterrorist 
measures. “There is no place for incite- 
ment and hysteria,” Peres said. But, he 
promised, “there will be no compromise” 
when it comes to sabotage and terrorism. @ 
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A building in downtown Kampala burns: Obote’s ouster did not end the violence 


UGANDA 
Precarious Coup 
Tales of killing and looting 


endors selling popcorn and soft drinks 

moved through the crowd of journal- 
ists and diplomats gathered in the tiny 
border town of Busia, Kenya, about 235 
miles northwest of Nairobi. The throng 
was there to greet the first convoy of cars 
and buses carrying nearly 300 Americans, 
Europeans and Asians who were evacuat- 
ed from Uganda last week following the 
coup on July 27 that ousted President 
Apollo Milton Obote. In contrast to the 
friendly welcome, the travelers gave chill- 
ing eyewitness accounts of the confusion 
and fear that shook the Ugandan capital 
of Kampala after the coup. Bands of 
drunken soldiers armed with Soviet-made 
Kalashnikov rifles, sometimes replaced 
by gangs of thugs brandishing long 
knives, roamed through the city, looting 
stores, stealing cars and harassing Ugan- 
dans and foreigners alike. 

At least ten people were killed. Sever- 
al British residents were beaten. An Indi- 
an businessman described how soldiers 
broke into his home, forced his family to 
lie on the living-room floor and then ran- 
sacked the house, stealing radios, money 





and a video recorder. They took “every- | 


thing they could carry,” he said. Maraud- 
ers burned scores of buildings and shot up 
electrical facilities, causing blackouts in 
parts of the capital. 

At week’s end the rampage apparent- 
ly had ceased, but there were reports from 
western Uganda that angry mobs were 
starting to take revenge against Obote’s 
supporters. The homes of two former 
ministers were looted and burned, includ- 
ing the house of the man who headed one 
of Obote’s most dreaded police units. 
Obote, who has been charged with killing 
more than 100,000 people in a campaign 

of terror, has fled to Nairobi. 
General Tito Okello, the 71-year-old 
army commander who was sworn in last 





week as chief of state, imposed a curfew 
and urged calm. He promised to hold 
elections in the East African nation with- 
in a year. But the survival of the transi- 
tional government is precarious. Okello, a 
career soldier with little political experi- 
ence, has appointed Obote’s former Vice 
President and Minister of Defense, Paulo 
Muwanga, 60, as Prime Minister. This has 
caused alarm and suspicion among many 
Ugandans. Opposition parties charge that 
Muwanga organized fraudulent elections 
that put Obote in power in 1980, after 
the bloody dictator Idi Amin Dada was 
overthrown. 

The leaders of the Democratic Party, 
who formed the main political opposition 
to Obote’s Uganda People’s Congress, re- 
fused to attend Muwanga’s installation 
last week. A senior minister in neighbor- 
ing Kenya reflected the view of many of 
Obote’s opponents, when he said, “The 
Ugandan government has gone out of one 
door and come back into the room 
through another door, minus only Milton 
Obote.” 

General Okello forged a firm alliance 
with Basilio Olara Okello, the brigade 
commander who led the coup. The two 
men are not related but are both members 
of the Acholi tribe. It was the belief that 
Obote discriminated against the Acholis 
and favored officers from his own Lango 
tribe that helped spark the coup. The gen- 
| eral’s greatest challenge will be to win 
the backing of the National Resistance 
Army, a guerrilla group led by former De- 
fense Minister Yoweri Musevni, which 
was at the forefront of the struggle against 
Obote. “Forming a military government 
without Musevni means it cannot last,” 
says a Ugandan political analyst. The 
rebels demand a greater say in the forma- 
tion of the new government and strongly 
object to Muwanga’s appointment. West- 
ern diplomats say that armed N.R.A. 
troops may already have begun to move 
into the capital. Said the Ugandan 
analyst: “Things are very unstable, very 
unpredictable.” — By Janice C. Simpson. 
| Reported by James Wilde/Nairobi 


























Tuned Out 


BBC cancels a documentary 


he first sign that British Prime Minis- 

ter Margaret Thatcher was readying 
for a confrontation with journalists came 
during a speech to the American Bar As- 
sociation meeting last month in London. 
Speaking before the gathering of US. 
lawyers, Thatcher said that the media 
should refrain from giving terrorists pub- 
licity. Last week her government pres- 
sured the independent British Broadcast- 
ing Corp. into canceling a_ televised 
documentary on Northern Ireland be- 
cause it featured an interview with a poli- 
tician who is allegedly a leader of the Irish 
Republican Army. 

The 45-minute film, titled Ar the Edge 
of the Union, is an attempt to depict the 
divisions in Northern Ireland by profiling 
two men at opposite ends of the political 
spectrum. They are Gregory Campbell, 
32, a hard-line Protestant member of the 
Northern Ireland Assembly, and Martin 
McGuinness, 35, also an elected deputy, 
who represents the predominantly Catho- 
lic Sinn Fein, the political arm of the 
I.R.A. Home Secretary Leon Brittan in- 
formed the BBC and its board of governors 
that it would be “contrary to the nation- 
al interest” to show the program. “What 
is at issue is not the overall balance of 
the program,” he wrote in a letter to 
Board Chairman Stuart Young, “but the 
opportunity [for the terrorists] to boost 
the morale of their supporters.” After 
a turbulent seven-hour session during 
which it viewed the film, 
the board decided to drop 
the documentary. Said 
Thatcher: “I’m very 
pleased.” Young, howev- 
er, denied that the board 
had succumbed to gov- 
ernment pressure. 

BBC staffers promptly 
voted to stage a one-day 
strike this week to protest 
the cancellation. The As- 
sociation of British Edi- 
tors called the BBC action 
“a betrayal of its own best traditions.” De- 
clared an editorial in the liberal daily 
Guardian: “The portents for the future are 
bleak. A Prime Minister or Home Secre- 
tary can denounce something they haven't 
seen and watch the BBC watchdogs slink to 
the back of their kennels.” 

The producer of the film, Paul Ha- 
mann, who has made seven previous docu- 
mentaries about Northern Ireland, de- 
fended his film as giving “a unique insight” 
into what is happening in Ulster. Both 
Campbell and McGuinness, said Ha- 
mann, live in constant fear of assassina- 
tion. They are, he noted, “ostensibly nice 
people, but there was a 5% unspoken ruth- 
lessness of personality, and when it 
showed, it was frightening.’ Each, he said, 
had his own justification for killing people 
and a fanaticism that defied rationality. m 
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The Second Time Around 


For South Korean Dissident 
Leader Kim Dae Jung, it was an all 
too familiar story. Last week, the day 
before the New Korea Democratic 
Party, the government’s main oppo- 
sition, was to open a two-day conven- 
tion, a Seoul police official arrived at 
Kim's house and told him to “stay at 
home.” “This is totally illegal,” pro- 
tested Kim, who received a 20-year 
suspended sentence for a 1980 sedi- 
tion conviction. Last February, in 
just the same fashion, Kim was put 
under house arrest for four weeks af- 
ter his return from more than two Kim Dae Jung 
years of self-imposed exile in the U.S. 

This time Kim was warned by the police that any attempt to 
visit the convention could mean a prison term of up to three 
years. The house arrest was lifted hours after the convention 
ended. Even though Kim is prevented from joining the N.K.D.P., 
he and fellow Dissident Kim Young Sam together control a ma- 
jority of party votes. In a defiant gesture aimed at South Korean 
President Chun Doo Hwan, the N.K.D.P. named both Kims per- 
manent advisers to the party and passed a resolution declaring 
that it “will do its utmost to eliminate any obstacles” to their 
membership. 





AHot Line for Missing Planes 


When Korean Air Lines Flight 007 strayed into Soviet air 
space in 1983, it was out of radar range of both Japanese and U.S. 
air-traffic controllers. Soviet controllers could have reported the 
plane’s intrusion by sending a message over their teletypewriter 
system, which was their only means of contacting their Japanese 
and American counterparts. They did not. Instead, the Soviet 
military concluded that the plane was on a spying mission and 
shot it down, killing all 269 people onboard. To prevent the recur- 
rence of such a tragedy and improve air-traffic communications 
in the North Pacific, diplomats and aviation officials from Japan, 
the US. and the Soviet Union for the past 18 months have been 
quietly trying to set up a better system. Last week in Tokyo they 
reached a preliminary agreement to establish a communications 
hot line, possibly a telephone link, between Anchorage, Tokyo, 
and Khabarovsk, in the Soviet Far East. 

A number of details have to be worked out before the docu- 
ment is signed, including which language will be used over the 
hot line. But, cautions one Washington aviation official, the pro- 
posed communications link will work only if it is used, and there 
is no guarantee that the Soviets will use it. 





AFGHANISTAN 
The Soviets’ “Bloody Nose” 


The mission began early in July, when small groups of Af- 
ghan resistance fighters infiltrated into the hills above the Soviet 
military air base a few miles outside Kabul. Last week more than 
a thousand rebel troops swooped down in a daring raid that 
raged for eight hours. The attack, the heaviest since Soviet troops 
marched into Afghanistan six years ago, was a response to the 
increased numbers of soldiers and supplies, including more than 
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guerrillas who are known as the mujahedin: “We were not going 
to let the Russians get in all these new troops and helicopters 
without giving them a bloody nose.” 

A mujahedin spokesman in Pakistan claimed that the at- 
tackers blew up ammunition dumps, aviation-fuel tanks, bar- 
racks where Soviet flight crews and traffic controllers slept, and 
water tanks, crucial in drought-stricken Kabul. One Western 
military analyst observed that the raid showed both that “the 
iron discipline of the mujahedin has not been broken” and that 
the CIA weapons pipeline to the rebels is improving. 


Where Dadah Means Death 


An overhead fan pushed sultry air around the courtroom in 
Penang as High Court Justice Mohammed Dzaiddin Abdullah, 
wearing black robes and a white wig, pronounced the death sen- 
tence last week on two Australians arrested in November 1983 
for possession of 179.5 g, or 6.3 oz., of heroin. Kevin Barlow, 26, 
and Brian Chambers, 28, are the first Westerners to face Malay- 
sia’s gallows under the 1983 Dangerous Drugs Act, which man- 
dates death for possessing more than 15 g of heroin. They join 52 
other drug traffickers on death row. Since 1975, when Malaysia 
passed its first law imposing the death 
penalty to combat dadah, the Malay 
word for drugs, 31 people have been 
hanged. Government officials say 
there are 80,000 known heroin addicts 
in the country, although the actual fig- 
ure is thought to be much higher. 

The Australians, who are appeal- 
ing the sentences, could be spared if 
their government asks for clemency on 
humanitarian grounds. Said Dzaiddin 
unapologetically: “Whether or not the 
sentence is hard, severe, brutal or re- 
pulsive is not the concern of this 
court.” 
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CANADA 
Navigating Troubled Waters 


Harsh Arctic winds and ice-clogged waters can make any 
journey through the Northwest Passage an arduous one. But it is 
a frosty disagreement between the U.S. and Canada that has 
cast the greatest chill over the voyage of the Polar Sea, a US. 
Coast Guard icebreaker. The U‘S. considers the strait an inter- 
national route. The Coast Guard says the vessel is simply taking 
the quickest route home. The Canadians claim that the strait is 
an internal waterway, and they see the U.S. insistence on enter- 
ing without permission as an insult to the country’s sovereignty. 
“The Americans are abusing us,” declares Jean Chrétien, exter- 
nal affairs minister in the opposition Liberal Party’s shadow 
cabinet. 

The Progressive Conservative government tried to navigate its 
way through the controversy as the Polar Sea began its journey 
last week. While expressing “deep regret” over the U.S. action, the 
Canadians granted autho- 
rization for the trip even 
though it had not been re- 
quested. The Polar Sea 
voyage, insisted the Ex- 
ternal Affairs Ministry, 
“does not compromise in 
any way the sovereignty 








80 powerful Mi-24 helicopter gunships, that have been flowing of Canada over our north- 
into the base over the past two months. Said one leader of the An icy voyage for the Polar Sea ern waters.” 
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PULSAR NX 


NISSAN 


EXCELS IN 
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When it comes to sports, few can compete with 
what Nissan has to offer. Technology makes it that 
way. From the zippy Pulsar NX and classy 200 SX all 
the way up to the awesome 300 ZX Turbo. 

The unique wedge shaped Pulsar NX comes at 
you boasting a drag coefficient of a mere 0.37. 
Add front-wheel drive, 5 speeds and 4-speaker 
AM/FM stereo and you've got a head start on pure 
fun. 

For good looks and performance, Nissan 200 SX 
Turbo, in the center lane, runs circles around any- 
thing in its class. 


But, if youre a purist at heart, you'll always find” 


Enissan| 


Nissan 300 2X Turbo in the fast lane. Hugging the 
rail like a driving glove hugs your hand. Drive it 
once and discover how 200 horses worth of fuel- 
injected V-6 can take you all the way to awesome 
in nothing flat. 

See your Nissan/Datsun dealer today and put us 


to the test. Pulsar NX. 200 SX. 300 ZX. Each | ONS aa ‘ 


technological knockout. 

The best extended-serviceplan alisha: 
up to 5 years/100, 000 milés: Ask about Nissan'’s 
Security Plus at participating Nissan/Datsun deal- 


_erself you re a sports fan... The Name is Nissan. 
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It is 1999, and by this time every com- 
pany west of the Mississippi will have 
merged into one giant corporation known 
as Samson Securities. Every company east 
of the Mississippi will have merged under 
an umbrella corporation known as the 
Delilah Co. 














o wrote Humorist Art Buchwald 19 

years ago, during the last big wave 

of corporate mergers. These days 
the prospect that he wryly foresaw seems 
considerably less farfetched. In recent 
months such household names as ABC, 
TWA and Nabisco have agreed to sell out 
to other firms and cease to be indepen- 
dent enterprises. They will follow Bendix, 
Gulf Oil, Conoco and other giants that 
have already surrendered their separate 
identities. Since 1980, no fewer than 62 
members of the FORTUNE 500 list of in- 
dustrial behemoths have been swallowed 
by other companies. 

The relentless pace of blockbuster 
deals is raising profound and disturbing 
questions. While economists generally 
praise mergers as good for the economy, 
many critics voice strong doubts. They 
charge that even the friendliest consolida- 
tions can derail careers, disrupt commu- 
nities and create unmanageable moun- 
tains of debt. Perhaps worst of all, 
evidence is accumulating that many cele- 
brated past mergers have been colossal 
failures. Warns Sigurd Reinton, a partner 
in the management-consulting firm of 
McKinsey & Co.: “The benefits of merg- 
ers and acquisitions are often overrated. 
You cannot generalize and say all acquisi- 
lions are bad, but there is a sufficient 
number that, at least in hindsight, should 
not have taken place to suggest a need to 
tread carefully.” 

Corporate executives, however, have 
been anything but cautious. Beginning 
with a spate of billion-dollar oil-company 
buyouts in 1981, the merger wave has 
rolled over virtually every industry. This 
year alone, acquisitions have produced 
the largest U.S. gas distributor (Inter- 
north-Houston Natural Gas), a medical 
giant (Baxter Travenol-American Hospi- 
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Bigger Yes, But Better? 





tal Supply), a vast food-processing con- 
cern (Nestlé-Carnation) and one of the 
mightiest high-technology combinations 
(Allied-Signal). Last week even brought a 
proposed sports marriage between the 
New Jersey Generals and the Houston 
Gamblers of the U.S. Football League. 
The number of megadeals this year 
could wind up challenging the pace 
of 1984, when companies made 
2,543 acquisitions worth a record 
$122.2 billion. 

Tronically, this frenzied activity 
is occurring at a time when many 





Source: W.T. Grimm & Co. 


corporate empires built on mergers 
are crumbling. Conglomerates like 
ITT, Gulf & Western and Litton, 
which grew into unwieldy monsters 
by gobbling companies in a wide 
range of unrelated industries, are 
now disgorging myriad properties. Last 
June, for example, G & W sold $1 billion 
worth of subsidiaries to Wickes, which 
was itself once forced into bankruptcy 
partly because of a disastrous acquisition. 
Smaller companies, too, are finding that 
it pays to get back to basics. Last week 
Colgate-Palmolive said it plans to sell its 
athletic-equipment division and several 
other units in order to concentrate on its 
health-care lines. 





As the merger wave rolls on, matchmakers learn from past mistakes 


The poor record of conglomerates is 
well documented. In a study of the merg- 
er programs that 58 large firms pursued 
between 1972 and 1983, McKinsey & Co. 
concluded that in at least 28 of the cases 
the acquisitions did not earn enough 
money for the company to justify the pur- 
chase price. In only six instances did the 
merger program seem to be a clear-cut 
success. Companies stumbled most fre- 
quently when they bought firms in a to- 
tally different industry. FM. Scherer, a 
Swarthmore College economist who sur- 
veyed 6,000 mergers from 1950 to 1977, 
discovered that the profitability of most 
acquired companies slumped after they 
were taken over and that fully one-third 
of the conglomerate acquisitions of the 
1960s were later sold. Says he: “We typi- 
cally found managerial failure. The ac- 
quirers didn’t know how to manage their 
acquisitions.” 

Many of today’s consolidations are 
fundamentally different from conglomer- 
ate mergers. Companies are now snap- 
ping up firms in fields linked to their own 
rather than amassing jumbles of unrelat- 
ed enterprises. Conglomerates were based 
on the idea that “if you’re a good manag- 
er, you can manage anything,” says Al- 
fred Rappaport, professor of accounting 
and information systems at Northwest- 
ern’s graduate school of management. 
“That wasn’t necessarily true.” Now, 
adds Rappaport, the thinking is “Let’s go 
back to the core where we have the tech- 
nology and the knowledge and a compar- 
ative advantage. Let’s stick to things 
where we're better than the rest.” Asa re- 
sult of this change in attitude, says 









Scherer, “mergers of today have some- 
what better chances of success than did 
the conglomerates.” 

Still, some companies continue to 
range outside their industries. Ford Motor 
last week agreed to acquire San Francis- 
co-based First Nationwide Financial, 
owner of the ninth-largest U.S. savings 
and loan, for nearly $500 million in cash. 
The purchase will expand Ford’s credit 
business, which now includes financing 
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the purchase of new cars. General Motors 
and Chrysler are also increasing their 
lending activity. 

When executives do venture into new 
fields through mergers, they are now 
more likely to adopt a hands-off policy to- 
ward the acquired companies. IBM last 
year completed the $1.9 billion purchase 
of Rolm Corp., a Silicon Valley maker of 
telecommunications equipment. The but- 
ton-down computer giant has since left its 
freewheeling subsidiary largely alone. 
“We didn’t come here to fill up the swim- 
ming pool with gravel,” an IBM official 
assured Rolm employees, who have hap- 
pily retained their corporate hot tubs, sau- 
nas and water-polo team. General Motors 
has vowed to pursue a similar strategy 
with Hughes Aircraft, which the auto- 
maker acquired in June for about $5 bil- 
lion. GM said it bought Hughes for its 
technical know-how, and will refrain 
from meddling in the California compa- 
ny’s business. 

Mergers, though, can extract a heavy 
toll, even when companies fit together 
smoothly. The more alike two firms are, 








the more overlaps and layoffs there will 
be. Employees frequently feel the greatest 
pain. “The advantage of joining two com- 
panies is to save money,” says Theodore 
Barry, a Los Angeles management con- 
sultant. “That's why companies do it. But 
if you're going to save money, somebody 
gets hurt.” Hugh McColl Jr., chairman of 
NCNB Corp., a North Carolina bank 
holding company, estimates that fully 
one-third of the staffs of acquired banks 
are no longer needed after a consolida- 
tion. At Chevron, which bought Gulf for 
$13.3 billion in 1984 in history's biggest 
corporate merger, officials say that 16,000 
of the merged company’s 79,000 employ- 
ees will be off the payroll by the end of 
this year. 

The Gulf deal embittered many of the 
oil firm’s workers, who suddenly found 
themselves out of jobs. “At the personal 
level there is a tremendous amount of tur- 
moil and dislocation,” says Joanne Shore, 
36, who had been a Gulf corporate plan- 
ner and now works as an energy consul- 
tant in Washington. “That’s something 
you can’t weigh economically. At the 
community level it’s a terrible prob- 
lem, and it really can’t be accurately 
measured.” 

In Pittsburgh, Gulf's headquar- 
ters for 78 years, the merger was a 
blow to the city’s civic pride as well 
as to its pocketbook. The oil firm’s 
38-story art-deco headquarters, long 
| a downtown landmark, was sold last 
| May to private investors. The con- 
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3.5 BILLION 


solidation robbed Pittsburgh of a major 
benefactor of cultural and educational in- 
stitutions, ranging from the local sympho- 
ny to Carnegie-Mellon University. To 
help compensate for the loss, Chevron is 
donating an 85-acre Gulf research center 
to the University of Pittsburgh and chip- 
ping in $3 million to help the school make 
use of its new facility. 

Mergers can be traumatic for the em- 
ployees who stay as well as for those who 
lose their jobs. Stunned workers may 
suddenly confront new bosses, novel 
attitudes and radically changed duties. 
Says UCLA Psychology Professor Richard 
Barthol: “It’s a very important morale 
problem. Most of us tend to identify with 
whatever we're doing, whether it is in 
high school or a company or a country. If 
it is changed, we lose something. I think 
the overwhelming thing is the feeling of 
helplessness.” 

Some workers, of course, emerge from 
mergers with increased money and pow- 
er. Sydney Anderson, 57, was general 
manager of Gulf’s international produc- 
tion division before Chevron acquired his 
company. Now Anderson is a Chevron 
vice president with authority for opera- 
tions in twelve countries, while with Gulf 
he oversaw programs in only five. Says he: 
“It’s a vastly expanded responsibility and 
very exciting.”” Other Gulf managers are 
running departments in the combined 
company as well. 

Mergers turn many stockholders into 
winners. Those who gain, however, are 
usually investors in the acquired company 
rather than in the firm that makes the 
purchase. A McKinsey study of more 
than 400 acquisitions worth at least $100 
million since 1975 concluded that merg- 
ers boost stock prices. But the report add- 
ed that “almost all of this increased value 
is usually captured by sellers.” Sharehold- 
ers of buyers come out ahead in only half 
the cases, the study found, and lose money 
the rest of the time. 

For executives, the rationale for cor- 
porate marriages is often simple. Says Ed- 
ward Hennessy, chairman of Allied 
Corp.: “It is cheaper to buy than to start 
from scratch.” Following that logic, 
Hennessy acquired Bendix for more than 
$1.3 billion in 1982 in what has turned out 
to be a profitable purchase. Now he is 
paying $5 billion for Signal, whose aero- 
space and engineering lines complement 
Allied’s products. 

That deal also looks promising 
to Signal Chairman Forrest Shumway. 
Both he and Hennessy confidently 
predict that the merged company will 
become a much tougher competitor 
around the globe. “I think that when 
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you’re competing in the international 
market, size is a very important factor 
because some of the European and 
Asian combines are very, very large,” 
says Shumway. “Mergers that you know 
couldn’t have been approved several 
years ago are now being approved be- 
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cause I think the Government has real- 
ized that if you’re going to compete with 
some of these foreign Goliaths, you 
can’t have such a rigid antitrust law 
that no one can grow by acquisition.” 
Indeed, regulators in the free-market- 
oriented Reagan era seem convinced that 
bigger is often better. “Reagan’s people 
have allowed the pendulum to swing 
much, much further in the direction of 
free and easy merger opportunities,” says 
Robert Pitofsky, dean of the Georgetown 
University Law Center. “Businessmen 
see the opportunity to put through deals 
now that they couldn’t have ten years 
ago.’ A more zealous Justice Department 
blocked the merger of two Los Angeles 
grocery chains during the 1960s on the 
grounds that the combined firms would 
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claim 5% of the area’s food-store busi- 
ness. Today corporate acquisitions that 
result in market shares of up to 20% rou- 
tinely go unchallenged. 

For all the disruptions that big merg- 
ers cause, many economists applaud them 
as a sign of a healthy and competitive 
economy. Acquisitions are “an important 
ingredient in a free-market system,” says 
Northwestern’s Rappaport. “There’s no 
question that overall they’re beneficial.” 
Nor do economists really worry about all 
the firms in the U.S, eventually blending 
into one or two gargantuan companies. 
They note that new concerns are formed 
at an even faster clip than corporations 
are consolidating. So while the urge to 
merge will never end, says Yale Brozen, 
author of the 1982 book Concentration, 
Mergers and Public Policy, “that doesn’t 
mean there will be a decrease in the num- 
ber of companies.” Adds the University 
of Chicago economist: “If there weren’t 
any mergers going on, I'd be worried 
about the economy.” —8y John Greenwald. 
Reported by Stephen Koepp/Los Angeles and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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Promises, Promises 








or the second time in four months, 

Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone 
appeared on Japanese national television 
last week to address his country’s most 
pressing issue: a $44 billion trade surplus 
that is stirring increasing resentment 
around the globe. Announcing a package 
of measures designed to lower trade barri- 
ers, Nakasone pledged to make Japan the 
freest market in the world. Said he: “I per- 
sonally will hold myself responsible that 
enough will be done to satisfy internation- 
al complaints that Japan is unfair in the 
trade area. We have taken very bold steps. 
We have done our best.” 

The program calls for tariffs to be re- 
duced or eliminated on 1,853 products, in- 
cluding telecommunications equipment, 
auto parts and plywood. In addition the 
government will make a fresh start at 
dismantling the maze of regulations that 
hamper efforts by foreign companies to 
sell in Japan. Imported cars, for example, 
will no longer have to be inspected at 
the Ministry of Transport, though they 
will still be looked over by dealers. Com- 
panies that sell foreign-made nail polish 
will not have to get government approval 
for each new color. Importers of pharma- 
ceuticals will not need a license from 
the Health and Welfare Ministry for each 
shipment 

On the day after Nakasone’s speech, 
Japan announced another step that may 
set a precedent for its dealings with for- 














Once again, Japan pledges to break down import barriers 


Nakasone explains his open-door policy 


eign companies. The government agreed 
to give IBM access to Japanese patents 
covering several computer-related inven- 
tions. That may help the American com- 
pany to market more of its advanced com- 
puters in Japan. 

As sweeping as Nakasone’s program 
sounds, it may not be enough to satisfy Ja- 
pan’s trading partners. They are con- 
cerned that the new measures will be 
phased in slowly over a three-year period 
and that many import restrictions were 
untouched. Quotas will remain on imports 





Defiant Debtor 
Peru ties payments to exports 


he inaugural address delivered last 

week by Alan Garcia Pérez, Peru’s 
new President, was more than an impas- 
sioned speech to his people. It was a blunt 
message to the foreign banks and govern- 
ments that have loaned Peru money. De- 
termined and defiant, Garcia vowed to re- 
negotiate Peru's $13.7 billion debt during 
the next twelve months, and said that 
while doing so he would devote no more 
than 10% of his country’s export earnings 
to making interest payments. 

Since Peru’s exports may bring in 
only $3 billion this year, 10% of that total 
would cover less than one-third of the $1.1 
billion in interest that the country owes 
for 1985. But at a time of extreme eco- 
nomic hardship and social unrest in Peru, 
Garcia declared, the demands of foreign 
creditors would have to come second to 
the needs of his countrymen. Said he: “Let 
the peoples of the world hear me. Presi- 
dent Alan Garcia knows that Peru has a 
great and first creditor: its own people.” 

Garcia’s action will cause no immedi- 
ate distress for creditors. Peru's debt is rel- 
atively small, and the country is already 
far behind on its payments. Indeed, the 








U.S. Government last week suspended 
new aid to Peru because of a law requiring 
a cutoff of funds to countries that are more 
than a year in arrears. But his policy 


| might set a dangerous precedent: if such 


debtors as Mexico, Brazil and Argentina, 
which together owe more than $200 bil- 
lion, were to limit payments to a fraction 
of export earnings, many large U.S. banks 
might face a squeeze on profits 

Peru’s gambit comes at a time when 
talk of default is in the air. As Garcia took 
office, 1,200 delegates from Latin Ameri- 





Garcia sends a blunt message to the bankers 
Creditors will come second to countrymen. 

















| from the announcement whether the pro- 


| highest monthly total in history 


of 22 agricultural items. Examples: beef 
and citrus fruits and juices. 

Japan's moves did not impress Wash- 
ington. Said White House Spokesman 
Larry Speakes: “‘It is difficult to determine 


gram will remove the bulk of the barriers 
in a timely fashion.” Congress was even 
more skeptical. “Japan has announced 
five previous market-opening initiatives 
in the past four years,” said Republican 
Senator John Heinz of Pennsylvania 
“None of them has worked. That’s the 
reason for this sixth initiative. I doubt this 
will do much good either.” 

The US. has good reason to be impa- 
tient. The Commerce Department report- 
ed last week that the American trade defi- 
cit in June was $13.4 billion, the second 
More 
than a third of that shortfall resulted from 
a $4.6 billion deficit with Japan, which 
matched a record set in July 1984. Most 
alarming was a 42% rise in Japanese auto 
shipments to the U.S. between May and 
June. That jump followed a controversial 
decision last March by Japan to ease its 
voluntary quotas on car exports. 

Since April Nakasone has been urging 
his countrymen to buy more foreign prod- 
ucts. He hopes the new initiatives to make 
more of those goods available will reduce his 
country’s burgeoning surplus with the U.S 
But if the program fails to show quick re- 
sults, Japan may face retaliation. Congress 
has before it a stack of protectionist bills, in- 
cluding a measure to add a 20% across-the- 
board tariff to imports. |—By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and Edwin 
M. Reingold/Tokyo 





ca and the Caribbean gathered in Havana 
for a debt conference, and Fidel Castro 
urged his guests to repudiate their obliga- 
tions. Bankers remain confident, howev- 
er, that the Latin American countries will 
not default. Such a drastic strategy would 
cut them off from international credit, 
which for some is the only means of pay- 
ing for vital imports like food and fuel 
Garcia had no choice politically but to 
resist foreign creditors. Peru’s fragile 
democratic government, only five years 
old, must contend with a rebel guerrilla 
insurgency as well as an economy in cri- 
sis. Inflation runs at 250%, and about two- 
thirds of the labor force is either unem- 
ployed or working part time. Worst of all, 
Garcia alleges, wealthy Peruvians have 
been frantically buying U.S. dollars and 
pulting money into bank accounts 
abroad. To stop this capital flight, Garcia 
shut down Peru’s banks after he became 
President. When he allowed them to re- 
open two days later, accounts containing 
US. dollars were frozen. In addition, he 
devalued the sol, the local currency, by 
12% to stimulate exports and slashed in- 
terest rates to spur economic activity 
Bankers are counting on Garcia to 
turn Peru’s financial situation around. In 
the meantime, the creditors will have to 
hope that other Latin American debtors 
do not demand the same easy terms s 
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People Express expands aggressively to a host of new cities 


i s People Express becoming too ambi- 
tious for its own good? The question 

arises because the feisty discount carrier 

seems to be expanding everywhere all at 
| once. People last week started service 
from its Newark hub to Atlanta and Dal- 
las/Fort Worth, two of the most hotly 
competitive markets in the U.S., and an- 
nounced plans to begin flying to Brussels 
in September. The moves follow forays 
over the past seven months into 13 other 
new cities, including Montreal and Fort 
Lauderdale. Born only four years ago in 
the aftermath of airline deregulation, Peo- 
ple Express now flies to 45 destinations 
and has become the tenth-largest carrier 
in the US. 

People is in danger, however, of mov- 
ing too fast. Several other discount carri- 
ers spawned by deregulation, including 
Air Florida, ended up in bankruptcy after 
overexpanding. Admits Donald Burr, 
People’s founder and chairman: “There 
are risks in growing too fast, and there are 
risks in not growing at all. If I had my 
choice, I'd take the risk of growing too 
fast.” He argues that his company is 
healthier than it has been in months. Af- 
ter suffering a $27 million loss between 
last October and March, the airline re- 
ported a record profit of $13 million for 
the April-June quarter. 

People’s flight plan has always been to 
offer fares so low that almost anyone can 
afford to come on board. The introductory 
one-way ticket prices on its new routes are 
some of its best bargains ever: $29 from 
Newark to Montreal, $99 to Brussels, $49 
to Adanta and $69 to Dallas. Before last 
week the least expensive flight between 
the New York—Newark area and Atlanta 
was Delta’s $99 one-way fare. Passengers 
were required to buy those tickets one 
month in advance. Even a 19-hour Grey- 
hound bus trip over the route costs $104, 
No wonder People’s first week of flights to 
Auanta was nearly sold out. The passen- 
gers did not seem to mind the airline's 
standard no-frills policy, which requires 
them to pay up to $2 for in-flight snacks 
and $3 for each item of luggage over the 
two-piece limit. 

Despite its cut-rate fares, People ex- 
pects to earn profits because its expenses 
are unusually low. Its employees are not 
unionized, and its pilots earn only be- 
tween $40,000 and $50,000 a year. At 
American and United, in contrast, pilots 
take home an average of about $108,000 
| annually, and at Delta they earn more 
than $130,000. It costs People 5.17¢ to fly 
a passenger one mile, which is well below 
the industry average of 10¢ 

People’s discounts on its new routes 
are coming just as some major airlines are 
trying to raise prices. Last week several 
carriers, including Pan Am and TWA, 
























announced that they intended to increase 
some fares an average of 4%. They were 
following the lead of United, which two 
weeks ago announced a similar plan, to 
begin Aug. 17. The higher prices may not 
stick, however, if People’s aggressiveness 
sparks a new round of fare wars. 

Burr is confidently pushing People 
into the hubs of two major competitors. 
Delta operates 375 flights a day out of its 
Atlanta base, and American jets take off 
310 times daily from the Dallas/Fort 
Worth airport. Though People will offer 
only three flights a day to and from each 
city, it could still pose a threat. To claim 
his share of these two lucrative routes, 








All aboard, early in the morning, for the first $69 flight from Newark to Dallas/Fort Worth 
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ness to Northwest in Minneapolis and to 
Piedmont in South Carolina 

People has had difficulty in managing 
its own rapid growth. Its Newark base, 
which is more like a giant bus station than 
an airline terminal, is often uncomfort- 
ably congested. In addition, passengers 
find it frustrating to make reservations by 
telephone because the lines always seem 
to be busy. Says Harold Binder, a travel 
agent at Trade Mark Tours of Miami 
“We just can’t get through.” Some re- 
sourceful customers have discovered a 
solution: stay up past midnight before 
calling. 

People hopes 


that new computer 


equipment will solve its telephone prob- 
lem, but the system is currently handling 
only 3% of reservations. That is one rea- 
son the carrier has not been very success- 
ful in persuading travel agents to steer 
passengers its way. Another obstacle is 
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Customers clamor for the discount fares, but the telephone lines always seem to be busy 


Burr seems to be spoiling for a fight. “We 
expect to stimulate price wars whenever 
we enter new markets. We like that,” he 
says. “When competitors make a lot of 
noise, it attracts the kind of attention we 
want, We want the word to get around 
that a new guy is in town.” 


The battles are bound to be fierce. Says | 


Mark Daugherty, who follows the airline 
industry for the Dean Witter Reynolds in- 
vestment firm: “People Express is about to 
lest its pain threshold. Cracking these 
markets is not going to be easy if Ameri- 
can and Delta play rough.” During the 
past several years Delta has successfully 
squelched United's attempts to expand its 
Atlanta business. “We have been develop- 
ing this market for 41 years,” says 
a Delta spokesman. Both American and 
Delta have already matched People’s 
fares, although they have imposed certain 
restrictions. Moreover, they offer fre- 
quent-flyer bonus programs, while People 
does not. In the past People has sometimes 
had trouble competing with major carriers 


that matched its low prices. It has lost busi- 
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that agents, whose commission is general- 
ly 10% of the ticket price, make the most 
money on the most expensive fares. Says 
Barbara Riefle, president of New York 
City’s Hardach Travel Service: “It’s 
just not worth it to get worked up over a 
$29 fare.” 

Despite its growing pains, People has 
many supporters among industry experts 
Alfred Kahn, the former Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board chairman who is the father of 
deregulation, gives the airline “a better 
than even chance” of succeeding in the 
Dallas and Atlanta markets. Kahn, nowa 
professor of political economy at Cornell, 
believes that the public is rooting for Peo- 
ple, “The big carriers would like nothing 
more than to squash the little carriers,” he 
says, “but the consumers have shown that 
they prefer competition. They want dis- 
count airlines to live.” And as the name 
People Express implies, giving the people 
what they want is what the airline aims 
to keep doing — By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Joseph J. Kane/Atlanta and Thomas 
McCarroll/New York 
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TAKEOVERS 


CBS to Turner: You’re Out 


The summer has not been kind to Ted Turner. His Atlanta 
Braves are buried in fifth place in the National League West, 
and now the cable-TV king’s chances of gaining control of CBS 
appear to be as slim as his World Series hopes. Last week CBS 
succeeded in buying back 21% of its own stock for about $1 bil- 
lion in a deal that will make it virtually impossible for Turner’s 
takeover effort to succeed. Both the Federal Communications 
Commission and a US. district court in Atlanta blocked 
Turner’s last-minute legal challenges to the network’s move. 

Investors have balked at Turner’s bid for CBS, which he val- 
ued at $175 per share, because he put no cash on the table. In- 
stead, he offered a combination of securities in his broadcasting 
company and other 10Us of uncertain value. 

Despite last week's severe setback, Turner seemed deter- 
mined not to give up. He talked of raising enough financing to 
make a cash bid for CBS or perhaps staging a proxy fight for 
control of the network at its annual meeting next spring. Mean- 
while, reports at week’s end suggested that the broadcast maver- 
ick may already have his eyes on another takeover target: enter- 
tainment giant MGM-UA. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Ratin’ Rock ’n’ Roll 


On Dick Clark’s American Band- 
stand, rating a record always means 
deciding if it has a good beat and is 
easy to dance to, and then assigning 
it a number between 35 and 98. But 
now a group of prominent Washing- 
ton women, including Tipper Gore, 
wife of Tennessee Senator Albert 
Gore, is pushing the record industry 
to adopt a new rating system for rock 
songs with lewd lyrics. Their desig- 
nations: X for sexually explicit, pro- 
fane, or violent; O for occult; D/A for drug- or alcohol-related. 

Executives have taken notice. During July, Stanley Gorti- 
kov, president of the Recording Industry Association of Ameri- 
ca, shuttled between the East and West coasts for confidential 
talks with industry leaders on how to appease critics. 

Some officials agree that records should be labeled to warn 
parents if a song is blatantly offensive, as many are these days. 
On the flip side, others complain that rating systems are too sub- 
jective. Warner Bros.’ Bob Merlis says Elvis Presley could have 
been stamped with an X for promoting bondage and sadism in 
(Let Me Be Your) Teddy Bear. In that 1957 classic, the King coo- 
ed, “Put a chain around my neck and lead me anywhere.” 





Dirt in the grooves 





Of Pride and Protectionism 


Howard Fields, 56, had no intention of changing his ways 
just because of an unfair regulation. After all, the autoworker 
had parked in the front lot of Ford’s Lima, Ohio, engine plant for 
28 years. So when United Auto Workers Local 1219 and Ford 
last year signed an agreement requiring employees with foreign 
cars to park in a back lot more than half a mile away from the 
factory, the old-timer ignored the new rule and continued to 
leave his 1981 Nissan in the front lot. 

At first, Fields’ car was merely plastered with plastic warn- 
ing stickers and towed twice. Then things got rough. Over a 
three-month period, he was suspended by Ford seven times, cul- 
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minating in a 30-day stretch off the job. Each time he filed a 
grievance, but his union failed to back him. Finally, last week 
Fields was fired. The company told him he could return with full 
seniority and pension rights, but only if he parked in the back lot 
or bought a domestic car within 60 days. 

Fields, who is divorced and whose children are grown, plans 
to live on his savings and refuses to go back on the company’s 
terms. Says he: “Maybe I'm wrong, and I've got a lot to lose, but I 
still have my pride. I can look in the mirror and say I did what I 
thought was right.” 


Goodbye, Great Wish Book 


The advertising pamphlets first pub- 
lished by Aaron Montgomery Ward in 
1872 created a revolution in marketing: 
the mail-order catalog. Known as the 
great wish book, Ward’s catalog provid- 
ed the mostly rural U.S. population with 
everything a family needed, from swad- 
dling clothes and calico to barbed wire 
and tombstones. Over the years, the cata- 
log grew thicker and slicker. Among the 
fashion models who graced its pages 
were Lauren Bacall, Susan Hayward and 
Suzy Parker. But competition from more 
specialized retailers gradually eroded the 
selling power of the book. Last week Montgomery Ward Presi- 
dent Bernard Brennan announced that the last catalog will be 
mailed to its 5 million recipients in December. Said he: “It has a 
great history, but times have changed.” Now Sears, Ward’s rival 
since 1894, will have the oldest general merchandise catalog. 

Ward is dropping its catalog because the book has lost an av- 
erage of $50 million a year since 1980. By stopping publication 
and closing 1,270 catalog sales agencies, Brennan said, the com- 
pany will be able to reduce its staff of 78,000 by 6% and concen- 
trate its financial resources on a major revamping of its stores. 





A113-year tradition 


A $2 Tummy Tempter 


It was in the early 1950s that Leo Stefanos, a Greek immi- 
grant who owned a corner candy store in Chicago, produced the 
first DoveBar, a huge stick of top-quality ice cream dipped in 
premium chocolate. He had no grand plans for the new treat. 
Recalls Leo’s son Michael: “My father invented it to keep me 
and my brother from running after ice-cream trucks every time 
we heard them ring their bells.” But in 1984, seven years after 
Leo’s death, Michael and a group of partners decided to take the 
DoveBar nationwide. The result may put the Stefanos name in 
the ice-cream hall of fame alongside Baskin, Robbins and How- 
ard Johnson. 

In the past year, production of 
DoveBars, which now come in vanil- 
la, chocolate, strawberry, coffee and 
coconut flavors, has surged from 
1,500 to 45,000 a day, and they are 
tickling taste buds in 18 states, from 
California to Massachusetts. That 
popularity has come despite a price 
as rich as the taste: from $1.45 at a 
supermarket to $2 at a New York 
City peddler’s cart for a single bar. 
Says Caryn Salzman, a Chicago sec- 
retary: “They’re expensive, but 
they're worth it. They're heavenly.” 





Cool, costly calories 
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Introducing Safari from GMC. 
It's the van that’s new-size 
outside, you-size inside. Its 
personality is your personality! 
Safari's roomy interior lets 
you Carry eight passengers (with 
optional seating) or up to 
151.8 cu ft of cargo. Even tow 
up to 5,000 Ibs, properly equipped. 
Its sleek new size lets you slip 
easily through traffic or slide into a 
parking space, garage or Car wash. 
And like all GMC light-duty trucks, 
Safari now comes with the exclusive new 
Commitment Plus program that makes a GMC in the Yellow Pages. Then 
even easier to live with. Commitment buckle up and head for a look 


Plus sends you on the road 1 = at Safari. See how fast you'll say, 
only after your dealer has | ‘ vy | { “This GMC is me!” 

| GM J J 

= A truck you Can live with. 


thoroughly inspected your new GMC and 
filled the gas tank. Then it brings you back 
— fora 1,000-mile inspection 
and a 3,000-mile inspection, 
oil and oil filter change at 
no extra charge. 
~ Commitment Plus is the 
most complete customer 
satisfaction program 
available on a truck today. 
It's another reason to 
express yourself in anew 
Safari from GMC. Just look 
up your nearest GMC dealer 
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Now that the disease has come out of the closet, how far will it spread? 


hospital, any hospital, is a grim 
place, full of the smells of sick- 
ness and antiseptic, stale air, pale 
faces, hushed voices and old peo- 
ple. Lots of old people. Recently, howev- 
er, at hospitals like Harbor-UCLA Medical 
Center near Los Angeles, a new group of 
patients has appeared. They are men in 
their 20s and 30s, wan and fragile, short of 
breath and just barely clinging to life. 
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AIDS family: Lauren and Patrick Burk and Son Dwi: 





Medicine 





terminable wait. Jorge, 23, a homosex- 
ual, was told by doctors that he proba- 
bly does have AIDS; then he was 
informed that the test results were am- 


| biguous. “My mind has been going 200 


miles an hour,” he says. His eyes illus- 
trate his point, darting around the room; 
his hands fly in all directions. “When 
you are close to knowing you are going 
to die, even a glass of water is very 
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ght, right, are ill; Daughter Nicole is not 


“I'm very scared to die such a young | meaningful. I always want to remember 


man. I'd like a little more time,” says a 28- 
year-old patient. He is waiting for the re- 
sults of tests that will determine if his re- 
| cent exhaustion, bouts of fever and severe 
headaches are what he and his doctors 
fear it is: acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome, or AIDS. The man is not gay. He is 
married and the father of two children 
But he readily admits to a life of promis- 
cuity and a history of many liaisons with 
prostitutes. “I lived in the fast lane,” he 
confesses, “If only God will give me a 
break . 
Three floors down, another, 
younger man goes through the same in- 
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even 





| had 


how it felt. I am trying to understand 
why we die. Trying to get used to the 
idea and accept it.” 


cenes such as these, eerie and un- 
natural though they may seem, are 
being played out in_ hospitals 
around the country as some 6,000 
people—most of them young and, until re- 
cently, healthy—struggle with the idea and 
the painful reality of dying of Alps. During 
the past four years, an equal number of 
AIDS victims have already succumbed 
By early this year, most Americans 
become aware of AIDS, conscious of a 


_ AIDS: A Growing Threat 








| alarm 


trickle of news about a disease that was 
threatening homosexuals and drug ad- 
dicts. AIDS, the experts said, was spread- 
ing rapidly. The number of cases was in- 
creasing geometrically, doubling every 
ten months, and the threat to heterosex- 
uals appeared to be growing. But it was 
the shocking news two weeks ago of Actor 
Rock Hudson’s illness that finally cata- 
pulted ALDS out of the closet, transforming 






Deadly culprit: AIDS viruses (spheres with 


it overnight from someone else’s problem, 
a “gay plague,” to a cause of international 
AIDS was suddenly a front-page 
disease, the lead item on the evening news 
and a frequent topic on TV talk shows 
There seemed no end to the reports 

>» Rock Hudson was flown home to Los 
Angeles from France early last Tuesday 
and transferred on a stretcher to a waiting 
helicopter, which took him to UCLA Medi- 
cal Center in Westwood for further medi- 
cal treatment 

> Lester Maddox, former Governor of 
Georgia, was undergoing tests out of fear 
that he might have received the virus that 
causes AIDS from contaminated blood se- 
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rum prescribed by a controversial cancer 
clinic in the Bahamas. 

> Ata New York City television station, 
technicians announced that they would 
not work in the studio during a scheduled 
live interview with an AIDS patient. The 
interview was dropped. 

>» Federal scientists announced that 
screening tests being used at blood banks 
around the country have been “highly 
successful” in eliminating the AIDS virus 
from the nation’s blood supply. 

> In Kokomo, Ind., a 13-year-old hemo- 
philiac was denied permission to attend 
the local middle school because he has 
AIDS. 

Irrational fear, paranoia and apocalyp- 
tic statements have abounded. More than 
one normally understated scientist has 
termed AIDS “the disease of the century.” 
Others have, in the tradition of divine justi- 
fication, viewed it as God’s revenge on sod- 
omites and junkies. There have been far 
more pervasive epidemics, certainly. In 
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dark centers) destroying the wall of a T cell 
1918 and °19, Spanish flu killed more than 
500,000 Americans and ultimately 20 mil- 
lion worldwide. A million Russians may 
have died of cholera in 1848 alone. But dur- 
ing these scourges there were always the 
possibility and hope that the fever would 
lift, strength would return, and life would 
go on. With AIDS, says Dr. Michael Gott- 
lieb, the UCLA immunologist who is over- 
seeing Hudson's care, “the word cure is not 
yet in the vocabulary.” 

It is the virtual certainty of death from 
AIDS, once the syndrome has fully devel- 
oped, that makes the disease so frighten- 
ing, along with the uncertainty of nearly 
everything else about it. Despite the pro- 





Compassionate physician: Dr. Pau 





An African green monkey: the source? 


gress in medical research so far, huge 
questions remain about its origin and fun- 
damental nature. In trying to understand 
AIDS, says Dr. William Haseltine, a lead- 
ing investigator at Harvard’s Dana- 
Farber Cancer Institute, “we have moved 
from being explorers in a canoe to explor- 
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ers with a small sail on the vast sea of 
what we do not know.” 

Since the first cases were identified in 
the U.S. more than four years ago, AIDS has 
baffied the experts. UCLA’s Gottlieb was 
among the first physicians in the country to 
notice that something strange was going on 
in the winter of 1981. In the space of just 
three months, he treated four patients with 
an unusual lung infection called Pneurmo- 
cystis carinii pneumonia. PCP is what doc- 
tors term an “opportunistic infection,” one 
that strikes people when their immune re- 
sponse is weakened. Typical victims are 
frail cancer patients and transplant recipi- 
ents. Gottlieb’s four patients departed 
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| Volberding visiting AIDS patient at San Franc 


strikingly from this pattern. Though tests 
showed their immune systems were severe- 
ly depressed, all four were young men 
around 30 who had previously enjoyed ex- 
cellent health. All were also avowed homo- 
sexuals, three of them with a history of 
many partners. 

“The third case cinched the realiza- 
tion that what I was seeing was something 
new,” Gottlieb recalls. Then, when anoth- 
er case turned up so quickly, he says, “I 
knew I was witnessing medical history, 
but I had no comprehension of what this 
illness would become.” He notified feder- 
al health authorities of the four cases, and 
in June 1981, Atlanta’s Centers for Dis- 
ease Control published what was to be the 
first report on the strange new ailment. 

No sooner did the report appear than 
the CDC began hearing from doctors in 
San Francisco and New York City, who 
were also seeing PCP in young homosex- 
ual men. And that was not all they were 
seeing. Many of the patients bore the pur- 
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plish lesions of Kaposi’s sarcoma, a rare | 
skin cancer that in this country is usually | 
found only in elderly men of Mediterra- 
nean extraction. They had other infec- 
tions as well: Candida albicans, a fungus 

that cakes the mouth and throat, making | 
it difficult and painful to speak or eat; her- 
pes, not just the garden variety of sores, 
but ulcerating infections of the mouth, 
genitals or anus that raged for months. 
The patients fell prey to exotic bugs seen 
more often in animals than humans, like 
Toxoplasma gondii and Cryptosporidium, 
which causes diarrhea. Doctors were ap- 
palled. Says Dr. Paul Volberding, 36, who 
heads the AIDS clinic at San Francisco 
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General Hospital: “You see someone your 
own age dying of such a gruesome disease 
that you can’t do anything to stop.” 

By late August, less than three 
months after its initial report, the CDC 
knew of more than 100 cases of what was 
already being called the gay plague (de- 
spite the fact that at least six patients said 
they were heterosexuals and one was a 
woman). What they had in common was 
something Gottlieb observed in the first 
four cases, “a near wipe-out” of helper T 
cells, a class of white blood cells that plays 
a central role in orchestrating the body's 
immune defenses (see chart). 

As the mystery deepened and the 
number of cases rose, the CDC intensified 
its investigation into the causes of the syn- 
drome. Disease detectives interviewed 





Medicine 


each had had sex with people who later 
developed AIDS-related diseases. It was 
bolstered by the growing number of intra- 
venous drug users infected by the disease. 
Addicts share germs when they share 
needles. Then came the clincher: cases of 
AIDS in hemophiliacs and later in recipi- 
ents of donor blood. The pattern resem- 
bled that of hepatitis B, a blood-borne and 
sexually transmissible virus that is com- 
mon among drug addicts, blood recipients 
and gay men. AIDS cases among Haitian 
men and women remained a puzzle until 
it was discovered that many of the men, 
though not homosexually inclined, had 
warded off destitution by serving as pros- 
titutes to gay men. Earlier this year, Hai- 
tians were dropped by the CDC as a sepa- 
rate risk category for AIDS. 
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scores of homosexuals about their sexual 
practices to test the hypothesis that AIDS 
was somehow tied to the gay life-style, 
They briefly considered and then discard- 
ed a theory linking AIDS to the use of 
“poppers” (liquid inhalants like amyl ni- 
trite and butyl nitrite), which are said to 
enhance sexual pleasure and which had 
been used by many of the victims. Anoth- 
er theory held that repeated anal inter- 
course introduced sperm into the blood- 
| stream and that this could cause profound 
immune suppression. Then there was the 
“immune-overload theory,” which was 
based on the fact that many early AIDS pa- 
tients were extremely active sexually, 
with hundreds of partners over the course 
of their lifetimes and long histories of ve- 
nereal! diseases and infections. Under the 
accumulated burden of so many infec- 
tions, the overload theory suggested, their 
immune systems had simply given up. 
But most of these explanations were 
abandoned as evidence grew that AIDS 
was caused by an infectious agent that 
| could be passed from one person to anoth- 
er through sexual contact or in body flu- 
ids. The evidence included a “cluster” of 
nine patients in and around Los Angeles; 
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*Contact with an AIDS-infected person 
**includes 332 born in places where AIDS is endemic, e.g., Africa and Haiti, and those 
with medical records inadequate to determine source of infection 


Source: Centers for Disease Control. Numbers are for U.S. as of end July1985. TIME Chart 
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The discovery of the AIDS virus came 
much sooner than anyone could have ex- 
pected. “We have never made such rapid 
progress with any disease in the past,” 
says Margaret Heckler, Secretary of 
Health and Human Services. It was in 
May 1983 that a French team led by Dr. 
Luc Montagnier of the Pasteur Institute 
in Paris first published evidence of a new 
virus that appeared to play a role in the 
disease. The following spring, Dr. Robert 
Gallo of the National Cancer Institute in 
Bethesda, Md., announced that he had 
conclusively identified the AIDS virus and 
produced it in large quantities. At a press 
conference that many scientists felt un- 
dercut the important contribution of the 
French, Heckler hailed Gallo’s achieve- 
ment: “Today we add another miracle to 
the long honor roll of American medicine 
and science.”” Her fulsome statement add- 
ed fuel to a smoldering rivalry over who 
deserves credit for the discovery. 

Though AIDS sufferers have yet to 
benefit from the Franco-American “mir- 
acle,” research on the virus has shed con- 
siderable light on the nature of their dis- 
ease and why it so devastates the immune 
system. The virus launches a direct attack 











on helper T cells (or T lymphocytes, as 
they are also known), invading them in 
much the same way that the hepatitis vi- 
rus homes in on cells in the liver. Once en- 
sconced in the T cell, explains Dr. Clif- 
ford Lane of the National Institutes of 
Health, the AIDS virus prevents this vital 
cell from doing its job as “the initiator of 
all the immune-system response.” Says 
Lane: “It turns the T cell off from being a 
lymphocyte and on to being an AIDS-virus 
factory.” 

The factory is extraordinarily effi- 
cient. Research conducted by Harvard's 
Haseltine and published in the July issue 
of the journal Ce// reveals that the virus 
has a unique genetic component that al- 
lows it to reproduce itself a thousand 
times as fast as any other kind of virus. 
The mechanism for this reproduction “is 
one of the biggest effects I’ve seen in biol- 
ogy,” says Haseltine. “It helps explain 
why AIDS is such a devastating disease 
and why it can spread so fast.” In the pro- 
cess of rampant replication, the AIDS virus 
destroys its home, the T cell. Thus it is a 
peculiar feature of this disease that as it 
progresses, the helper T cells disappear 
and so does the virus. By then, however, 
the patient is invariably beyond recovery. 


ut not everyone infected with the 
B:: virus develops the deadly 








syndrome. Most develop a seem- 

ingly peaceful coexistence with 
the virus, says Dr. James Curran, who 
heads the CDC task force on AIDS. “They 
have no symptoms at all or very minimal 
symptoms, but they have persistent infec- 
tion and are probably persistently infec- 
tious to others.” Another group suffers a 
mild version of immune-system depres- | 
sion, with symptoms and signs that in- 
clude malaise, weight loss, fevers and 
swollen lymph nodes. This syndrome, 
called AIDS-related complex, or ARC, 
sometimes but not always develops into 
full-blown AIDS. 

Curran estimates that for each of the 
12,000 cases of AIDS reported so far in the 
USS., there are at least five to ten cases of 
ARC, Sample studies based on blood tests 
suggest that an additional 500,000 to 
1 million Americans are symptomless 
carriers of the virus. What will happen to 
this group is the object of much specula- 
tion and study. “That’s the million-dollar 
question,” says Dr. Michael Lange of St. | 
Luke’s—Roosevelt Hospital in New York 
City. The guess is that 5% to 10% of peo- 
ple who do not have symptoms but do 
have antibodies to the virus (meaning 
they have been exposed) will develop 
AIDS within five years. There is no way to 
tell which ones will get it. “It’s like Rus- 
sian roulette with one bullet and ten 
chambers,” says Ronald Sanders of the 
Los Angeles health department. For peo- 
ple with ARC, the odds of developing AIDS 
within three years may approach 20%, or 
two bullets. 

Researchers are hunting for clues to 
why one person develops the disease 
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while others merely harbor the virus. 


viral infections may play a role as accom- 
plices or triggers. The main suspects: 
Epstein-Barr virus and cytomegalovirus 
(both members of the herpes family) and 
the virus that causes hepatitis B. The diffi- 
culty, says Lange, comes in determining 
whether such viruses are in fact co-agents 
of ALDS or merely tagalong infections. 


cientists are also trying to learn 

more about how and when the dis- 

ease is spread. Are there, for ex- 

ample, certain periods of time 
when a person is more infectious than 
others? Many answers will be found with- 
in the next year or so, predicts Curran. 
“We'll know the risk of a pregnant moth- 
er in delivering a healthy infant vs. an ill 
one or a stillborn. We'll be able to quanti- 
fy those kinds of things.” 

Just how immediate a threat AIDS 
poses to heterosexuals is much debated. 
The fact is, nobody knows. “There is 
nothing about the biology of the virus to 
lead us to think anyone is immune solely 
on the basis of the type of sexual partner,” 
says Volberding of San Francisco Gener- 
al. “Heterosexuals are clearly at risk of 
acquiring the disease from sexual con- 
tact.” The Burk family of Cresson, Pa., is 
a sad case in point. Patrick, 27, a hemo- 
philiac, contracted AIDS from a contami- 
nated batch of blood-clotting factor, 
which he requires to control his condition. 
His wife Lauren, 24, has since developed 
ARC and apparently passed the virus on to 
their 15-month-old son Dwight, most 
likely during her pregnancy. Daughter 
Nicole, 4, is the only one in the family left 
untouched by the disease. 

The CDC has learned of at least 118 
cases of transmission between heterosexual 
partners. Most heterosexual transmission 
seen to date has been from men to women, 
rather than from women to men, suggest- 
ing the possibility that women may be less 
efficient transmitters of the infection. 
However, at least 14 men have been infect- 
ed by women, according to Mathilde Krim, 
a research biologist at the Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Cancer Center in Manhattan, 
and health authorities are concerned about 
the possible role of prostitutes in spreading 
the epidemic. Curran thinks it may prove 
significant that “about 15% of the men 
whose cases remain unexplained have a 
history of sexual contact with prostitutes.” 
The U.S. Army is also concerned about this 
risk, according to Dr. Robert Redfield of 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center. Sol- 
diers, he says, “are largely in the 18-to-30 
age group, a time of being most sexually 
active.” 

AIDS appears to be almost entirely a 
heterosexual disease in the central Afri- 
can countries of Zaire, Rwanda and Bu- 
rundi, where it affects women and men in 
equal numbers. According to a Canadian 
researcher working in East Africa, “Pros- 
titution seems to have played a key role in 
African AIDS.” Many of the affected 
males, he notes, are “heterosexuals who 
have a large number of sexual partners.” 











Some investigators suspect that additional | 














1 When viruses enter a healthy body, they 
are detected and identified by 
macrophage cells. 


The macrophage 
cell alerts a T cell. . aN 
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is activated 
and multiplies 
into several kinds 
of T cells. Helper 
T cells stimulate the B cells. 
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that attack and kill the ing virus. 


1 When the AIDS virus attacks, 
it infects the helper T cells, first 
blocking their ability to 
recognize foreign substances, 
then changing the 

T cells into AIDS- 

virus factories. 
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Virologist Myron Essex of the Harvard 
school of public health thinks that as 
many as one out of every 20 people is in- 
fected (though not necessarily ill) in Afri- 
ca’s “AIDS belt,” which also includes parts 
of Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania. Some 
researchers see this as “a foretaste” of 
what will occur in the U.S., but many dis- 
agree. They point to Third World condi- 
tions that may promote the disease. 
Among them: the presence of feces in | 
drinking water, the use and reuse of un- 
sterilized needles in many small clinics 
and, possibly, even local rituals that 
involve scarification and the exchange 
of blood. 

Squalid conditions, poverty and a 
semitropical environment may also play a 
role in the high rate of AIDS in Haiti and, 
oddly enough, in parts of southeastern 
Florida. Belle Glade (pop. 19,000), Fla., 
with 46 cases, has the highest incidence in 
the U.S. “There is raw sewage on the 
ground and rats running all around,” says 
Dr. Mark Whiteside of Miami's Tropical 
Medicine Clinic. Filth, insects and a high 
rate of tuberculosis, he suggests, might 
contribute to the epidemic. 

The prevalence of the AIDS virus in 
central Africa has led researchers to spec- 
ulate that the disease originated on that 
continent. Harvard's Essex believes the 
scourge got its start in monkeys, specifi- 
| cally the African green monkey. In sam- 
pling the blood of 200 greens from this re- 
gion, Essex found that 70% of them were 
infected with a virus similar to the one 
that causes AIDS in humans. Curiously, 
the virus does not seem to harm the mon- 
keys, a fact that might hold important 
clues for future research. Essex suspects 
that in the past 20 to 40 years, the virus 
spread from monkeys to man. Other vi- 
ruses have made this leap—notably jungle | 
yellow fever virus—and, he notes, the 
greens often live in close association with 
people and frequently bite them. How the 
disease might have traveled from Africa 





Testing for AIDS antibodies 





to the U.S. and Haiti is anybody’s guess. 
One “intriguing” clue, says Dr. Peter Piot 
of the Institute for Tropical Medicine in 
Antwerp, Belgium, is that several thou- 
sand Haitians lived in Kinshasa, Zaire, 
from the early 1960s to the mid-’70s, and 
most of them, he says, have since moved 
to North America and Europe. As anoth- 
er researcher put it, the virus “didn’t just 
fall out of the sky.” 

There has so far been just one remark- 


to contain the spread of AIDS. That is the 
rapid development of tests to detect signs 
of the virus in donor blood. About 2% of 
AIDS cases in the U.S. have occurred as a 
result of the contamination of blood used 





| the clotting factor needed by hemophili- 
acs. The toll includes infants, children, 
even a 66-year-old nun. 
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2 In April of last year, when the identi- 
fication and mass production of the AIDS 
ys | virus was announced in Washington, 


Health Secretary Heckler vowed that 
blood-screening tests would be available 
in record time. Medical scientists made 
good on that promise within nine months. 
Still, the fact that the test kits, manufac- 
tured by Abbott Laboratories, Electro- 
Nucleonics and Litton Bionetics, were 
produced in crash programs prompted 
many fears about the reliability and preci- 
sion of the tests. Of particular concern 
was the chance that too many blood sam- 
ples would register an incorrect positive 
reading, falsely suggesting the presence of 
AIDS antibodies. Last week, an NIH con- 
ference on the blood tests brought reassur- 
ing news: in the first three months of use 
around the country, the tests have proved 
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in transfusions or in blood products like | 








99.8% accurate. Screeners have found | 
that most of the false positive results could 
be eliminated simply by repeating the 

| test. Says Curran: “We've pretty much 
solved the problems of transfusion-related 
AIDS.” 

However, the tests have created a few 
problems of their own. Because they 
merely detect the presence of antibodies 
to AIDS (which proves only that exposure 
has occurred), they cannot determine if a 
person currently has the live virus, is ca- 
pable of spreading it or is likely to develop 
the disease. Nonetheless, the perception | 
persists that the tests can be used for diag- 
nosis. Health officials fear that homosex- 
uals and other high-risk individuals will 
| volunteer to give blood simply to get 
themselves tested. This would increase 
the chances that AIDS-contaminated 
blood could enter the donor supply 
through a slipup or a faulty test reading. 

To keep tainted blood away from the 
donor centers, the CDC is setting up alter- 
native sites where people at high risk for 
AIDS can take the test with assurance that 
the results will remain confidential. 
Whether tests are administered there or 
at donor centers, one dilemma remains: 
how to relate the frightening news to 
someone whose blood has tested positive, 
and to interpret that finding for him. 

Homosexuals and other high-risk 
groups have further concerns about the 
AIDS tests: that the results may fall into 
the wrong hands and be used to discrimi- 
nate in hiring or insurance decisions. 
Some of those fears were realized in April, 
when the city of Hollywood, Fla., an- 
nounced that it would use the AIDS test as 
a routine part of screening job applicants. 
“Candidly, we're not looking to hire 
somebody who may have an adverse im- 
pact on our health insurance,” said Her- 
bert Chernov, Hollywood's personnel di- 
rector. “To consciously hire someone who 
may be dying would be foolish from a fi- 
nancial point of view.” The city backed 
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down when its plan was 
criticized by newspapers, 
doctors and gay leaders 

AIDS victims and peo- 
ple associated with them 

experience widespread dis- 

crimination, some of it 

heartless, some of it pho- 
| bic. In New York City, Dr 
Joseph Sonnabend was 
served with an eviction no- 
tice by the co-op board in 
the building where he 
practiced. “I treated peo- 
ple with AIDS,” he ex- 
plained. “People in the 
building didn’t like AIDS 
| patients walking through 
the lobby.” In New Or- 
leans, Johnny Greene, a 
writer, was fired from an 
editing job with McDer- 
mott International Inc. af- 
ter writing an article for 
PEOPLE magazine about 
his own suspected case of AIDS. “They just 
walked in and said, ‘Get the hell out,’ ” he 
recalls. “I hope they were acting out of 
panic or confusion, not belligerence or 
homophobia.” 

After months of battling AIDS-related 
illness, Ryan White, the Kokomo school- 
boy with hemophilia, was eager to get back 
to Western Middle School and his friends 
this fall. Unfortunately, school officials do 
not want the seventh-grader in class. 
Though doctors believe that AIDS is not 
communicated through casual contact, 
School Superintendent J.O. Smith fears 
that Ryan poses too much ofa risk to other 
students. He points to warnings from the 
Indiana board of health about the risks of 
exposure to AIDS-infected saliva and body 
fluids. “What are you going to do about 
someone chewing pencils or sneezing or 
swimming in the pool?” he asks. 

The issue of whether or not AIDS can be 
transmitted through saliva remains medi- 
cally unresolved and a focus of fear. Fire- 
men around the country have refused to 
give mouth-to-mouth resus- 
citation to AIDS patients 
and often to gay men in 
general. In New York City 
and Los Angeles County, 
fire departments are pro- 
viding special mouthpieces 
and other equipment to 
permit rescue without oral 
contact. New York State’s 
department of corrections is 
providing bite-proof, 
scratch-proof suits to offi- 
cers guarding infected in- 
mates 

AIDS victims are treated 
like lepers even by some in 
the medical community 
Ambulance workers in sev- 
eral cities have refused to 
transport desperately ill pa- 
tients to hospitals. Hospital 
orderlies are reluctant to 
clean their rooms. Nurses 
are wary. When a friend 
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Prison guard’s anti-AIDS garb 


visiting an AIDS patient in a Los Angeles 
hospital stepped out into the corridor to fill 
a water pitcher for him, he was shouted at 
by a nurse. “That pitcher should never 
leave that damn room!” she screamed 
“How dare you jeopardize us all?” 


ven in death the AIDS victim is 
shunned. In St. Louis and New 
York, undertakers have refused to 
embalm the remains of patients. In 
Los Angeles, a funeral parlor was asked to 
handle the body of three-year-old Sammy 
Kushnick, who had died from AIDS con- 
tracted through a blood transfusion. Until 
a rabbi intervened, they refused to dress 
the boy in the clothes and prayer shaw! his 
parents had selected for his burial 
Despite their physical ordeal, many 
AIDS sufferers say that the worst aspect of 
their condition is the sense of isolation and 
personal rejection. “It’s like wearing the 
scarlet letter,” says a 35-year-old Harvard- 
educated lawyer who was forced out of a 
job at a top Texas law firm. “When people 
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AIDS Victim Ryan White, 13, barred from attending school, sits at home 





do find out,” he says, “there 
is a shading, a variation in 
how they treat me. There is 
less familiarity. A lot less.” 
Sometimes the changes are 
far from subtle, according 
to Mark Senak, a lawyer at 
the Gay Men’s Health Cri- 
sis, a volunteer organization 
that helps AIDS patients in 
New York. “They'll come 
out of the hospital, and their 
roommate has thrown them 
out—I mean literally,” he 
says. “Their clothes will be 
on the street.” Rejection of 
this sort is not unique to gay 
men. Senak cites the case of 
a heterosexual woman with 
AIDS whose husband 
and family refused to take 
her back home from the 
hospital 

To help AIDS patients 
cope, volunteer organiza- 
tions like GMHC have popped up around 
the country, most of them organized by 
gay-community leaders. GMHC, founded 
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| in 1982, provides various services, includ- 






Fireman's safe resuscitation 


ing crisis intervention, a hot line that an- 
swers 3,000 calls a month, group-therapy 
sessions for patients and their survivors, 
and financial and legal services. Most suc- 
cessful of all, and widely emulated, is 
GMHC’s buddy program, which assigns a 
volunteer to befriend an AIDS patient, 
helping him to shop, cook, clean his 
apartment and to feel less forgotten and 
shunned. 

In Los Angeles, Carol Archer, 40, was 
assigned by the Shanti Foundation, an- 
other AIDS support group, to attend to the 
needs of a dying 31-year-old patient. He 
was alone; family and friends had with- 
drawn from him as lesions spread over 
most of his body. When Archer helped 
him with his will and funeral arrange- 
ments, he began to sob. She reached out, 
hugged him and rocked him in her arms. 
“He cried all the harder,” she recalls, 
. then he looked up at me | 
>and said, ‘No one’s 
= touched me in so long.’ ” 
s The volunteer groups 
= have also taken a leading 
role in educating the pub- 
lic and, especially, high- 
risk populations about 
AIDS and how to avoid 
it. They have issued a 
blizzard of pamphlets on 
“safe sex,” advising gays to 
refrain from anonymous 
contacts and to avoid the 
exchange of body fluids. 
On the West Coast, AIDS 
Project Los Angeles has 
published a comprehen- 
sive guide to the disease ti- 
tled “Living with AIDS.” 
The project has also 
launched a billboard cam- 
paign and distributed post- 
ers with gentle reminders 
to “Play Safely.” 
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In the Middle of a War 


“uy ou watch yourself so closely,” says Frank Folino, a le- 
gal secretary who has seen many of his friends in Chi- 
cago die of AIDs. “If you find a little spot that may just be a 
bruise, or if you get a cold, you wonder: Is this it?” For gay 
men, it is not just a question they ask themselves. For most of 
them, even that large conservative percentage that never en- 
joyed fast-track, promiscuous sex, it is the overriding issue of 
their lives. They are in the middle of a war, fighting not only 
the disease but also their fear of it and what they perceive as 
a growing homophobia in the rest of the country. 

There is, in fact, no parallel to the anguish now being en- 
dured by America’s gay men, who live in every town and city 
in the US. and total perhaps 12 million, as many as the com- 
bined population of all eight Mountain States. The despera- 
tion may be best reflected by a morbid joke that is being re- 
peated in San Francisco: A son walks up to his mother and 
says, “Mom, I have some good 
news and some bad news. The 
bad news is that I’m gay.” Dis- 
traught, the mother asks for the 
good news. He answers: “I'm 
also dying.” 

Along with pervasive fear, 
the AIDS crisis has caused a dras- 
tic change in the life-styles of 
those homosexuals who were ac- 
customed to multiple partners. 
Most of them have altered their 
sexual habits to a degree that 
would have seemed inconceiv- 
able five years ago, significantly 
reducing the number of their sex- 
ual companions. A study at the 
University of California, San 
Francisco, showed, for example, 
that the average number of part- 
ners per month dropped from 5.9 
in October 1982 to 2.5 during the 
same period in 1984. “It’s just not 
cool to be promiscuous,” says Los 
Angeles Art Director Jeff Kerns. 
Karl Clark, an activist member 

















weight loss is one of the symptoms of AIDS, some homo- 
sexuals think it is not fashionable any more to be thin. 
“In Los Angeles it is almost a sign of health among gays 
to be too fat,” says Kerns, who has recently put on 10 Ibs. 
“People now smile at me on the street.” 

But not all gays are smiling about their self-imposed 
curbs on sex. “It’s like having a third party in the room, 
warning you not to do this or that,” says one Boston man. “It 
makes the sex stilted and clinical.” Others see some benefits. 
Gays who could never before commit themselves are being 
propelled into long-term relationships; they are being 
pushed into deeper emotional involvements. “I think there 
has been a tremendously constructive response to AIDS by 
the gay community,” says Susan Tross, a psychologist at 
New York City’s Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, 
who has studied 233 gay men. “They are dating more. They 
are having monogamous relationships.” 

Others have made even more radical decisions. “I'd say 
that one-third of the men in our workshops say they've had 
no sex due to fear of AIDS,” says 
Michael Wilson, president of 
Houston's KS-AIDS Foundation. 
Instead, some apparently re- 
lease their sexual energies 
through masturbation, pornog- 
raphy, and sex by phone. The 
Advocate classifieds list several 
numbers that offer a seductive 
voice on the other end of the 
wire, payment to be made by 
credit card. “Horny? Call Your 
Adonis,” says one ad. Sales of 
gay porn have risen, and video- 
cassette recorders have never 
been so popular. “The party's 
over,” said one New York gay as 
he was about to attend a memo- 
rial service for yet another casu- 
alty. “You just stop having sex. I 
now make love to my VCR.” 

Some have chosen to ignore 
the AIDS threat altogether, in- 
dulging still in the casual, pro- 
miscuous sex that initially fol- 
lowed gay liberation. A few are 
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of Fort Lauderdale’s homosex- 
ual community, maintains that 
most people are “no longer willing to play Russian roulette. 
Safer sex and monogamous relationships have taken root. 
Unfortunately, it took a long time.” 

In fact, safe sex has become the byword in gay com- 
munities. The cover of the last issue of the Advocate, the 
national gay newsmagazine, was emblazoned with the 
headline SAFE SEX GUIDELINES THAT COULD SAVE YOUR 
LIFE. Following those guidelines, many gays are for the 
first time using condoms and avoiding the exchange of 
body fluids, the most likely way that the virus can be 
passed from one person to another. Condom machines, 
once considered almost laughable among homosexuals, 
have been installed in the rest rooms of many gay bars 
and restaurants. “Straights learned about birth control, 
and gays have to learn about safe sex,” says Jim Brennan, 
an AIDS social worker in Washington. 

Nearly every big city has counseling classes for those 
who want information on how to avoid the disease and for 
those who have trouble dealing with their fear, or “AIDS 
anxiety,” as it is now called. Washington’s AIDS Education 
Fund, for instance, offers seminars for the “worried well,” 
who are sometimes so terrified that they can no longer 
function normally in everyday life. The worry has even 
led some gays to change their appearance. Because rapid 


A training session for AIDS counselors in New York City 


fatalistic. “I figure we've all been 
infected by now,” says Corey 
Willis, a waiter in a San Francisco restaurant. “Either you're 
going to get it or you aren't. And worrying isn’t going to do 
any good.” 

By one estimate, as many as 20% of homosexuals still 
practice the riskiest sexual behavior, which is the taking of 
multiple partners; some still patronize bathhouses for brief, 
anonymous encounters. “Quite honestly, I’m dismayed,” 
says Miami's Dr. Allan J. Stein, a family physician whose 
patient load is 30% gay. “I’ve been trying for three years to 
talk to these people. I wonder: Am‘I doing my job right? 
Maybe I should have yelled.” Says Jeremy Landau, project 
coordinator of a counseling center in San Francisco: “Let’s 
face it. Some people just don’t find safe sex exciting.” 

Still, the majority of gays have recognized the menace of 
AIDS, have mobilized against it, and sense in their unity an 
opportunity to become a more effective force in their com- 
munities and in the nation. Men who were previously aloof 
are now becoming involved in the gay movement. “AIDS has 
been a dramatic political education for a lot of gay men who 
never understood why we were bothering with activism,” 
says Jeff Levi, political director of the National Gay Task 
Force. “We will emerge from this strengthened, even if 
weakened in numbers.” —By Gerald Clarke. Reported by Jon D. 
Hull/San Francisco and Arturo Yafiez/New York 
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Slowly, in many cases too slowly, state 
and local health officials around the coun- 
try are taking a cue from the volunteer or- 
ganizations and mounting their own ef- 
forts to deal with the epidemic. During 
the past two years New York State, where 
more than a third of the U.S. cases have 
been reported, has funneled $13 million 
into research, education and service pro- 
grams. California has taken the lead in 
protecting the rights of patients with laws 
forbidding the misuse of blood tests for 
the purpose of discrimination. 


ocal governments are also begin- 

ning to put resources directly into 

the care of AIDS patients, many of 

whom no longer have medical in- 
surance. In New York City, a day-care 
program, staffed with doctors, nurses and 
social workers, is being set up for infants 
and children with AIDS. Because many 
AIDS patients are evicted from their 
homes and have no place to go, the city is 
providing funds for shelters 

Although the Federal Government 
has put $200 million into AIDS research in 
the past four years, it has been criticized 
in many quarters for moving much too 
slowly. “When President Reagan called 
Rock Hudson in Paris, it was the first con- 
tact he has made with AIDS,” says Larry 
Kramer, a novelist and playwright whose 
latest dramatic work, The Normal Heart, 
depicts the politics of AIDS. Sloan- 
Kettering’s Krim charges that Washing- 
ton has treated AIDS like a “ghetto dis- 
ease. They didn’t think the public would 
be too concerned or caring.” 

Responding to the criticism, Secre- 
tary Heckler last month announced a re- 
quest for a 47% increase in research 
funds. She insists that “the important re- 
search into education, treatment and vac- 
cines is being funded,” but Congressman 
Henry Waxman of California disagrees. 
“The new request for more money is help- 
ful, but very inadequate,” he says. “The 
Administration should be putting togeth- 
er a Manhattan Project to push research 
as fast as possible.” 
| Experts think that the Federal Gov- 
| ernment will inevitably have to take a 
more active role. As the AIDS toll mounts, 
the sheer cost of caring for patients, rang- 
| ing from $50,000 to $150,000 each, will 
overwhelm local resources. By this time 
| next year there will be twice as many 
cases of AIDS as there are now, says Lange 
of New York City’s St. Luke’s—Roosevelt, 
and “I can already see the whole hospital 
system coming apart at the edges.” Some 
doctors believe that special medical cen- 
ters similar to cancer centers may have to 
be established to care for AIDS and ARC 
patients. Public health experts are calling 
for wide-reaching educational programs 
to teach Americans about the disease and 
how to avoid exposure. 

Meanwhile, clinical and molecular re- 
searchers are launching a biological at- 
tack on the virus. Their objective: the de- 
velopment of vaccines to prevent its 
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spread and drugs to treat those already in- 
fected. But the AIDS virus is a formidable 
adversary. Because it can reproduce so 
| rapidly, says Harvard’s Haseltine, it can 
| mutate frequently, changing its outer coat 
| (the essential ingredient in making a 
| vaccine) 100 to 1,000 times as fast as 
| quick-changing flu viruses. As a result, 
he says, “trying to develop a vaccine for 
AIDS is like trying to hit a rapidly mov- 
ing target.” Scientists are now searching 
for segments of the coat that seem to re- 
sist change, hoping to use them to cre- 
ate a vaccine that would remain effec- 
| tive against more than one strain of 
AIDS. But even the most optimistic ex- 
perts think that an effective vaccine is 
still five years off. 

Progress in the treatment of AIDS 
| has also been frustratingly slow. “We 
| are no more effective today in prolong- 
ing survival than we were four years 
ago,” says San Francisco’s Volberding. 
Some potent antiviral substances are be- 
ing tested, and several seem to stop or 
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slow the reproduction of the AIDS virus 
at least temporarily. But they produce | 
debilitating side effects, like kidney 
damage, which make them unsuitable 
for prolonged treatment. Among these 
drugs are HPA-23, a compound devel- 
oped at the Pasteur Institute in Paris, 
where Rock Hudson sought treatment; 
Suramin, originally used to treat such 
parasitic disorders as African sleeping 
sickness; and Foscarnet, a drug being 
tested in Sweden and Canada. 

For AIDS victims, the still unproven 
antiviral drugs represent the only chance, 
a reminder that the battle for their lives is 
not yet over. “So many people accept the 
diagnosis as a death sentence,” says one 
33-year-old patient. “They just don’t want 
to fight anymore.” The chance of being 
admitted to an experimental drug pro- 
gram, he says, “gives me a little extra 
hope. Hope is something I don’t want to 
lose.”” — By Claudia Wallis. Reported by 
Patricia Delaney/Washington, Joyce Leviton/ 
Atlanta and Melissa Ludtke/Los Angeles 
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Schools for All Seasons 





t 10 each weekday morning, 

the asphalt playground of 
Franklin Elementary School in 
Oakland swarms with some 900 
boys and girls shooting baskets, 
playing tetherball and skipping 
rope. This large number of chil- 
dren are not at Franklin for a 
summer recreation outing. They 
are at morning recess in Frank- 
lin’s year-round school, one of 
three such programs in the Oak- 
land unified school district, and 
one of 394 year-round education 
projects that are flourishing at 





scattered locations in schools 
across the country. 
Unlike traditional summer 


schools, which usually provide 
remedial or enrichment courses, 
YRE extends the regular schedule through 
a calendar year. Many schools conduct 
45-, 60- or 90-day sessions, with different 
student groups on overlapping schedules 
that provide short breaks in between. The 
program is most popular in California, 
which runs three-quarters of the nation’s 
YRE schools. Los Angeles, where year- 
round programs were launched at two 
schools eleven years ago, now has 130,000 
youngsters (23% of the city’s 565,570 pub- 
lic school students) attending year-round 
classes in 95 schools at all levels. In near- 
by Oxnard, yearlong attendance has 
jumped to 7,700 of the district's 11,100 pu- 
pils, after starting in two schools in 1976. 


Year-round classrooms help to solve overcrowding 


Summer means math for first-graders in Oxnard’s YRE program 


Twelve-month schooling is catching on in 
other parts of the Sunbelt. Houston has 
just approved YRE for 25 elementary 
schools. In 1983-84 the city had just one. 
YRE programs have been adopted for 
the most part in districts facing enroll- 
ment crunches. Los Angeles, for example, 
expects its student population to climb by 
some 13,000 pupils over each of the next 
five years. With twelve-month schedul- 
ing, educators can spread the larger num- 
ber of pupils through existing classrooms. 
Commonly, two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the student population can be in atten- 
dance, with the others off on rotating va- 


cations. Los Angeles has saved at least 




















$250 million in school construction funds 
since the YRE programs started. 

Although intended to relieve over- 
crowding, YRE programs are paying some 
promising extra dividends. At Franklin 
Elementary, since 15-day vaca- 
tions take the place of the long 
summer break, “students seem to 
retain more,” says Susan Chin, a 
bilingual Chinese/ English teach- 
er. A few schools have already 
implemented YRE strictly for 
educational reasons. Parry 
McCluer High in Buena Vista, 
Va., boasts the state’s only 
year-round program, and a 
student body that consistent- 
ly scores above 95% on the 
state’s compulsory competency 
test. 

The year-round grind is defi- 
nitely not for everyone. Families 
in cold-weather states generally 
refuse to break with their tradi- 
tional summers off. Even in the 
Sunbelt, families with children in 
extracurricular activities tend to see YRE 
as disruptive. The staggered vacation 
times often clash with seasonal schedules 
for games and practice sessions. Nearly 
200 parents in Oxnard lined up in the 
early-morning hours two years ago to be 
sure they could register their children in a 
conventional semester program. But de- 
spite such limitations, YRE has grown na- 
tionwide, from 243,000 pupils four years 
ago to 330,000 today, and promises to 
continue spreading as more districts 
struggle with the combined pressures of 
greater enrollments and fewer dollars to 
spend. — By Ezra Bowen. Reported by 
Charles Pelton/Oakland 
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Milestones 





RETIRED. William J. Obanhein, 60, tough, 
taciturn police officer in his native Stock- 
bridge, Mass., made reluctantly famous 
when he arrested visiting Folk Singer 
Arlo Guthrie for littering on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day 1965, thereby becoming the 
heavy, “Officer Obie,” in Guthrie's talk- 
ing blues epic, Alice's Restaurant, and in 
the 1969 hit film in which each played 
himself; from his position as chief after 34 
years on the force because, he said, of his 
frustration with the courts and small- 
town politics; in Stockbridge. Obie and 
Guthrie, a resident of nearby Washing- 
ton, Mass., became friends after the clash 
over trash. 





DIED. Herbert Scoville Jr., 70, authority on 
nuclear arms and articulate advocate of 
their control; of cancer; in Washington. 
He worked on the development of atomic 
weapons for the Defense Department 
(1948-55), and after serving with the CIA 
(1955-63) devoted himself to preventing 
their spread and use as assistant director 








of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (1963-69), and as head of the pri- 
vate Arms Control Association, an orga- 
nization he helped found in 1971 to edu- 
cate the public. 


DIED. Auguste Joseph Ricord, 74, French- 
born drug trafficker who from his base 
in Paraguay during the late 1960s and 
early ‘70s masterminded the Latin Con- 
nection, the syndicate that shipped $1.2 
billion worth of Turkish heroin from Eu- 
rope through Central and South America 
to the U.S.; of undisclosed causes; in 
Asuncion, Paraguay. Arrested there in 
1971 on US. conspiracy charges, Ricord, 
one of the biggest drug kingpins ever 
snared by the U.S., was sentenced 
in 1973 to 20 years’ imprisonment, but 
was released after ten because of poor 
health. 


DIED. Eugene Carson Blake, 78. eminent 
American liberal churchman who as chief 
executive of a Presbyterian denomination 
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(1951-66), president of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches (1954-57) and general sec- 
retary of the World Council of Churches 
(1966-72) used his salesman’s savvy, ad- 
ministrator’s organizing skills and diplo- 
mat’s doggedness in a lifelong quest for 
union among Christians; of complications 
from diabetes; in Stamford, Conn. He 
strove to enlist his church in the fight for 
civil rights, and in 1960 he proposed the 
unification of the Methodist, Episcopal and 
Presbyterian churches and the United 
Church of Christ, arguing that “our sepa- 
rate organizations ... present a tragical- 
ly divided church to 
a tragically divided 
world.” The result 
was the Consultation 
on Church Union, 
which eventually at- 
tracted nine denomi- 
nations to talks that 
last year succeeded in 
forging a theological 
basis for merger. 
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Mother Superior’s Secrets 





passenger aboard a space shuttle. 
“It was spectacular,” he burbled. “It 
was like sitting in a big bubble and 
looking at a movie playing in front of 
you. We found sheer cliffs, we found 
pockmarked holes like dimples on a golf 
ball. And we found these little red 
marks all over the rocks,” Long’s exhil- 
aration came not from leav- 
ing the earth’s surface but 
from going beneath it, on the 
first submarine exploration 
| to the bottom of one of the 
world’s biggest bodies of 
fresh water, Lake Superior. 

Long, a geochemist at 
Michigan State University, is 
one of a team of scientists who 
spent eight days last month 
exploring Lake Superior in 
the submersible Johnson- 
Sea-Link II. Their voyage was 
the first leg of a four-week, 
$550,000 expedition spon- 
sored by the National Ocean- 
ic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration that will continue until 
Aug. 20. Until now research- 
ers have seldom viewed Supe- 
| rior at depths below 200 ft., 
| generally the limit to which 
scuba divers descend. But us- 
ing the Sea-Link, they have 
been able to plunge right to 
| the bottom. The deepest 
point: 1,330 ft. 

The red blotches discov- 
ered on rocks as deep as 1,300 
ft. provided an early, startling 
dividend of the expedition, 
the scientists disclosed last 
week in Marquette, Mich. Us- 
ing a pair of tweezers, a biolo- 
gist plucked a red spot from a 
stone that had been taken to 
the surface and placed it in a 








DD“: Long sounded as excited as a | 


A submersible craft explores the largest of the Great Lakes 


Two scientists and two crew mem- 
bers from the parent research vessel 
Seward Johnson took turns making the 
twice-daily three-hour dives in the Sea- 
Link. Originally built for ocean submer- 
sion, the craft had to be packed with a 
special foam embedded with air-filled 
glass bubbles to provide the greater 
buoyancy needed in less dense fresh wa- 
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Top, Long, Cooper and Sea-Link; bottom, P. hoyi, sandstone from 1,050 ft. 





mations that will knock your socks off!” 
The investigations planned for the Sea- 
Link will ultimately involve 27 scien- 
tists. Some will survey the spawning 
habits and conditions of lake trout. Oth- 
ers plan explorations to the wrecks of 
five ships thought to have sunk between 
1880 and 1918 for relics of shipboard 
life. Because of low water temperatures 
and the relative lack of oxidation, “the 
Great Lakes provide excellent preserva- 
tion, even of shoes and leather,” says 
Kenneth Pott, curator of the Lake 
Michigan Maritime Museum. 

A major focus of the expedition is 
pollution. Although concen- 
trations of many contami- 
nants have been markedly 
reduced in the Great Lakes 
(Superior is the cleanest), 
toxic chemicals like PCB re- 
main a problem. Researchers 
plan to devote 16 dives to 
studying the nepheloid, a 
cloudy, particle-laden 6-in. 
layer of water just above 
the lake floor that seems to 
trap, and then rerelease, 
pollutants. “We had thought 
that bottom sediments were 
sort of permanent sinks for 
contaminants attached to 
particles,’’ explains Steven 
Eisenreich, a professor of 
environmental engineering at 
the University of Minnesota. 
“Now we're finding out that 
under certain conditions 
these particles get recycled.” 

A clue to how pollutants 
travel may lie in the giant 
furrows (up to 3 ft. deep and 
20 ft. across) that stretch for 
miles along the lake floor. 
Scientists think that the 
trenches, similar to those on 
ocean bottoms, are carved by 
currents of water that can 
also disperse toxic material. 
Other investigators will con- 
centrate on collecting two 
shrimplike organisms in the 
food chain, including Ponto- 
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vial of water. Immediately the 
spot sprouted tentacles and 
unfolded into a hydra, a primitive inverte- 
brate. “We were expecting that at these 
depths Lake Superior would be a biologi- 


Krezoski, a biologist at the University of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee. “We're coming 
away dazed and astounded.” 

Indeed, the bottom of the lake, a gray 
moonscape punctuated by boulders, rock- 
slides and 100-ft.-high sandstone walls, 
was teeming with life. Clouds of minute 
zooplankton drifted across the sub’s win- 
dows like snowflakes. Burrowing burbot 
fish dug deep trenches in the silt, while 
sculpin fish created dimple-like holes as 
they nestled into the lake floor. 





L 


cal desert,” said Team Member John | 


Like sitting in a big bubble looking at a movie playing in front of you 


ter, The Sea-Link looks more like an 
| underwater helicopter than a subma- 
rine. It has a bubble-like cockpit that 
seats the pilot and a scientist, and its 
nine reversible thrusters allow it to 
move in any direction or hover in place. 
Cameras and lights are mounted on the 
outside, as are racks to hold buckets for 
samples grasped by the robotic arm or 
sucked up by a vacuum tube. 

The underwater exploration was at 
first plagued with problems, including 
poor visibility and bursting collection 
sacks. But after the first two days explo- 
ration and sampling went more smooth- 


ly. Exulted Long: “We've got rock for- 





poreia hoyi, that dwell on 
the sediment and may ingest 
toxic chemicals. 

Scientists hope that findings from | 
the Sea-Link will point to solutions 
for some of the Great Lakes’ continu- 
ing problems. With the expedition only | 
a third over, researchers were already | 
counting it a success. Richard Cooper, 
a marine biologist at the University 
of Connecticut and the scientific direc- 
tor of the project, declares that before 
the last dive, “we expect Mother Supe- 
rior to yield up more of her secrets. 
We're finding things that will rewrite 


the book on ecology in the Great 
Lakes.” —By Anastasia Toufexis. Reported 
by J. Madeleine Nash/Marquette 
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THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 




























“Realism was very impor- 


tant to me,” says Tom Cruise of 
his latest acting assignment. 
To prepare for the role of a 
trainee Navy jet fighter pilot in 
Top Gun, now filming on loca- 
Naval Air 


tion at Miramar 








Fabius: Gallic symbol 


Station near San Diego, the 
star of Risky Business has been 
tagging along with actual fly- 
ers, on the ground and in the 
air, in a TA-4 single-engine 
fighter. “The maneuvers look 
graceful from the ground,” 
says the actor, “but it’s amaz- 
ing how violent it is inside 
| the cockpit. You are just hold- 
ing on with five Gs pulling at 
you and the blood is leaving 
your brain. It’s pretty intense.” 
Cruise, 23, was impressed with 
the mettle of the men who fly 
the machines. “They certainly 
are a breed of their own,” he 





Flying high: Cruise getting ready for the wild blue yonder in Top Gun 






says. “One instructor told me, 
‘There are only four jobs in the 
world worth having: an actor, 
a rock star, a jet fighter pilot 
and President.’” At Cruise’s 
age, having a go at two out of 
four is not bad at all. 


In the polls his political 
popularity is sagging, but the 


| rest of him seems to be holding 


up very well. If French Prime 
Minister Laurent Fabius can 
harness the power of love to 
the love of power, then he has 
nothing to worry about. Why? 
Because—zut alors!—the bald- 
ing, slightly shaggy, extremely 
Straitlaced father of two is 
France’s newest sex symbol 
According to a poll in the 
August issue of French Cosmo- 
politan, his countrywomen 
rate him the sexiest fellow in 
France. Asked to name the 
man they would 1) choose as a 
lover, 2) consider the “King 
Kong of sex,” 3) want to spend 
their “last night of love” with 
and 4) pick as a husband given 
the chance to start life over, the 
women of France each time 
voted Fabius into their fantasy 
bedrooms ahead of such Gallic 
gallants as Jean-Paul Belmondo, 
Alain Delon and Gérard Depar- 
dieu. How can this be? Those 
polled did not say more, and 
Madame Fabius said nothing. 
As for the fabulous Fabius, 
he was, said a spokesman, 
“amused.” 


Her wholesome girl-next- 
door looks had already led toa 
healthy career as a top fashion 
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model, but Carol Alt was ready 
“to do something a little differ- 


ent.” That something turned | 


out to be a 22-in. by 34-in. post- 
er, which started selling out as 
soon as it hit the stores in 
February. She was “uncom- 
fortable at first’ with the re- 
sults, and reports that her 
hockey star husband Ron 
Greschner was a “little shocked 
when the actual poster came 
out.” But Alt, 24, has no regrets 
about posing. The new expo- 
sure helped her land her first 
acting part, in the current Los 
Angeles stage revival of the 
musical Sweet Charity. “Acting 
and modeling are the same 
kind of thing,” she contends. 
“Instead of projecting to a 
camera, you have to project to 
a live audience. The main 
thing is the addition of words.” 
Right. Also, don’t forget to 
take your bow 


“The mayor isn’t there to 
sit and worry about keeping his 
job. He’s there to do what's 
best for the people.” So pro- 
claims His Honor, Brian Zim- 
merman, 12, the mayor of 
Crabb, Texas (pop. 400, drip- 
ping wet). Elected in Septem- 
ber 1983, Zimmerman is a life- 
long student of government 
who made just one campaign 
promise: the incorporation of 
Crabb to hold off annexation 





The 


by hovering Houston 
town will vote on the idea this 
week at the Crabb grocery 
store owned by his grandmoth- 


er. If the measure passes, 
young Zimmerman will be out 
of a job because Texas law re- 
quires the mayor of an incor- 
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Alt: apple pie to cheesecake 


porated town to be at least 18 
Many residents think the mea- 
sure will increase taxes and re- 
sult in no real benefits. “Brian 
Zimmerman seems like a nice « 
boy,” says Diana Critelli, 
“but it’s no longer cute when 
he begins to affect you at 
home.” For his part, Zimmer- 
man coolly predicts victory 


and is busy knocking on doors 
and posting reminders to vote 
What will he do if he wins, that 
is to say, loses his job? “I 
don't know,” says Zimmer- 
man. “There isn’t that much to 
do around here. I'll go fishing, 
probably.” —By Guy D. Garcia 
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el ot sun fries the big stadium at South- 
ern University in Baton Rouge, La. 
The track meet drowses through the 
sweet tedium of late afternoon. An athlete 
plods across the infield with a long bag of 
vaulting poles on his shoulder. Two tall, 
leggy blond women run side by side with 
springing, matched strides. A crew with a 
truck begins to set up hurdles 

Then a glint of light catches the eye: a 
javelin, thrown by one of the women in 
the heptathlon competition. It arcs down 
into the sod: 120 ft. and change. The dis- 
tance is not impressive. “Wait for Jackie,” 
someone says. Jackie Joyner, silver med- 
alist at the Los Angeles Olympics last 
summer, has won the first five heptathlon 
events here at the U.S. Olympic Commit- 
tee’s National Sports Festival meet. She 
appears at the beginning of the javelin 
run-in, holds her spear head-high, level 
with the ground, and flows into the un- 
mistakable prancing, straight-backed run 
that must have been the same when sol- 
diers threw those weapons in the Trojan 
War. The javelin thuds down at 144 ft. 11 
in. There is a roar. Casual fans are de- 
lighted, but the knowledgeable are disap- 
pointed because they know that she can 
score several yards better 

Joyner does reach 147 ft. 9 in. on her 
| next try, and no opponent today will come 
close. But she needs another 10 ft. in the 
javelin to beat Jane Frederick’s American 
heptathlon record of 6,803 points. She 
hoists her last throw too high. It noses up, 
catches air and falls short. There is no time 
to brood; she has an 800-meter run to get 
through. Less than an hour later, tiring, 
she squeezes out a win in this last competi- 
tion—a gaudy seven victories out of seven 
events. And though her point total of 6,718 
leaves her 85 short of Frederick’s 
mark, the victory can be read asa 
foreshadow of the Seoul Olympics 
in the summer of '88 

So the U.S. Olympic Commit- 
tee devoutly hopes. Olympic cam- 
paigns, like the presidential kind, 
now are nearly perpetual, and 
since 1978 the U.S.O.C. has held a 
National Sports Festival for U.S 
athletes in every non-Olympic 
year. The advantages are that the 
fellow who puts the pigeons in 
crates and releases them at the 
opening ceremonies gets to stay in 
practice, and that the athletes and 
the rest of us remain attentive. 
There were absentees at Baton 
Rouge among the top U.S. com- 
petitors, and crowds were lighter 
than festival boosters had expect- 
ed. But among those who came to 
| this circus of 30-odd summer 




















+ 
Tae Kwon Do fighters in action 
A happy circus of summer and winter events. 








Young Faces Were the Point of It All 


Foretasting the Olympics, already 





Thomas arching toward gold 


sports and three winter skating events, the | 


mood seemed light and untroubled. For 
athletes the meet was important but not 
career-breaking. For spectators both the 
nationalistic baying and the oppressive se- 
curity of the Olympics were absent. A visi- 
tor could park and buy a ticket at the door 
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toalmost any competition site and as often 
as not chat with an athlete waiting to play 
in the next match. 

Here, for example, is Mark Telthor- 
Ster, 32, a team handball goalie from Co- 
lumbus, watching two women’s teams 
play the violent and, in the U.S., wholly 
unappreciated game that has captured his 
imagination. A fast and not very subtle 
cross between basketball and soccer, it 
looks wrong to the basketball-educated 
eye, explains Telthorster, who hopes to 
coach the sport professionally, because 
you may take three full steps before and 
after dribbling. And, yes—here three 
or four bodies splat together and hit 
the floor—because very aggressive body 
checking is permitted. “Awright, way to 
deck her, Sandra!” yells a 6-ft.-tall woman 
athlete in pink shorts and a muscle shirt. 

Five minutes of watching a field hock- 
ey game on the L.S.U. campus produces a 
quick and no doubt prejudiced rejection of 
the sport: clotted misery, so constipated by 
defense, whistle blowing and too many 

players that a successful scoring 

drive seems accidental. A stroll to 

the archery field, where Rick Mc- 

Kinney and Darrell Pace, the two 

best archers in the world, are shooting at 

the same target 50 meters away. After 14 

days of drawing and letting fly, Pace is 

ahead, 717 to 712. In two more days, Mc- 

Kinney manages to pull three points 

nearer, but Pace wins it, 2,592 to 2,590. An 
unmatched pair 

Ten minutes away is the nattily 
named Natatorium, where a rare sight 
awaits. The great Greg Louganis, a dou- 
ble gold medalist at Los Angeles, com- 
pletely butchers a couple of dives in the 
10-meter platform prelims. He has ex- 
plained, in his bashful, self-effacing way, 
that he is not really training. Headshak- 
ing here; sad to see a fine athlete on the 
downward slide. Uh-huh. But when the 
diving is finished a couple of days later, 
guess which bashful, self-effacing phe- 
nomenon has another two golds? 
The real surprise is that Michele 
Mitchell also wins two. She won 
the silver last summer in the 10- 
meter platform, and owns that 
event, but now she outclasses 
Teammate Kelly McCormick, 
another Olympic silver medalist, 
in the springboard 

The US. diving veterans 
came in force, but the swimmers 
at Baton Rouge were unfamiliar 
faces, for now. A big, knobby 16- 
year-old named Jeffrey Olsen, | 
from Austin, won four individual 
races and anchored a winning re- 
lay team, and well before he was 
through he was a TV fixture, 
peering at the world through wa- 
ter-splotched glasses and grin- 
ning a big, happy grin. Molly 
Magill, 14, became another in- 
stant darling, winning the 1,500 
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Joyner: seven for seven 


freestyle and sharing in the 800 freestyle 
relay victory as her coach lumbered along 
the poolside yelling encouragement. 

The young faces were the point of it 
all. John Williams, a 6-ft. 8-in. power for- 
ward from the L.S.U. basketball team, 
has the face and body of a warrior at 18 
Danny Manning, a 6-ft. I1-in. forward 
from the University of Kansas, is expres- 
sive and full of fun, a cheerleader. They 
were the best of perhaps a dozen basket- 
ballers who looked as if they could beat 
the world next week, if necessary. Grace- 
ful Debi Thomas, 18, a tall, athletic figure 
skater, was a new face only to the public, 
for whom she was the first black skater to 
achieve prominence. She was the class of 
the meet, however, and her gold medal 
was expected in the absence of the top- 
ranked Tiffany Chin. The surprise was 
the strong silver-medal performance of a 
relative unknown, Caryn Kadavy, 18. 
Chris Bowman, another 18-year-old skat- 
er, pulled his reputation up a notch by 
winning a silver behind Brian Boitano, 21, 
the favorite. 

As the new faces and personalities 
took on reality, so did unfamiliar sports. 
Sean O'Neill, a lean, dazzlingly fast 17- 
year-old table-tennis player who won the 
men’s singles, took time out to explain his 
strategy: “Serve short. Disguise your spin 
The return is tentative, and you've got 
him.” A friendly tribe of Tae Kwon Do 
fighters performed their striking sport 
This will be a demonstration event in 
Seoul, and the Americans figure to be hors 
d’oeuvres for the hometown squad. But 
untroubled by the future, these youthful 
US. practitioners enthusiastically en- 
gaged in the Korean martial art, which 
involves, among other things, courage, re- 
spect for parents, and spectacular, slash- 
ing kicks to the chest and head. They 
bowed. The visitor bowed, too, and went 
off to catch a plane, realizing with plea- 
sure that no thought of acid rain or the 
budget deficit had intruded in several 
days. — By John Skow 


| right. 


| Cram wanted to be. “If you 








| Glory Night at Feelgood Stadium 





teve Cram, a slender and mellow po- 

lice constable’s son from the sooty 
British town of Jarrow on the Tyne, is one 
of those extraordinary competitors who 
seem to know just what they can do in the 
course of a given race. And then, in an el- 
egant, almost preordained fashion, he 
simply goes out and does it. In the weeks 
before this summer’s highly touted Dream 
Mile at Bislett Stadium in Oslo, Cram, 24, 
was Clearly on a roll. On July 16 in Nice, 
France, he had smashed the world 1,500- 


| meter mark by 1.10 sec. with a beautifully 


structured performance in 3:29.67. So, 
coming into Oslo with the track world 
now focused on his run at Olympic Cham- 
pion Sebastian Coe’s four-year-old mile 
record of 3:47.33, everything felt just 


Moreover, Bislett Sta- 
dium was exactly where 


can’t run well at Bislett, 
you're not running well 
anywhere,” Cram said to 
reporters. “You know 
you're going to run fast 
whenever you come here.” 
And he added later, “The 
atmosphere is electric . . . it 
lifts you up.” Most world- 
class runners agree. In 
the long Norse summer 
evenings, the air at Bislett 
is still and cool, so that 
neither wind nor heat op- 
presses the competitors. 
And the frequent rain 
showers leave a quickening 
aura of freshness, almost as 
if there were more oxygen 
to be gulped down to infuse 
the muscles with sustained 
power. The track itself, a 
recently installed Rekor- 
tan surface, is as fast as 
a fine track should be, 
though it has no unique 
properties for generating 
speed. But the tight old sta- 
dium, with its narrow six-lane oval walled 
in by chanting crowds of passionately 
knowledgeable Oslo running fans, seems 
to elicit special heroics from competitors. 
The athletes feel, in the words of retired 
U.S. Runner Marty Liquori, who com- 
mented on the race for ABC-TV, as though 
they are being pushed along “in a tunnel 
of sound.” No fewer than 42 world rec- 
ords had been set there since 1924. The 
meet two weekends ago added three more 
in what Track Writer Kenny Moore of 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED called “the most 
magnificent evening of distance running 
in history.” 

First, Norway's Ingrid Kristiansen 
rode the roar of the hometown aficiona- 
dos to a 10,000-meter time of 30:59.42, a 
vast 14.36 sec. better than the old record 
Next, Morocco’s Said Aouita just out- 
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Cram: mellow in Oslo 





| An easygoing hero runs the right race at the right place 


dueled the U.S.’s Sydney Maree, shaving 
O1 sec. off the 5,000-meter record with his 
13:00.40. Finally, Cram and Coe, 28, 
came onstage with eleven others for the 
classic confrontation to determine who 
would reign among the world’s milers. 
Many experts, including Cram in his qui- 
et, pleasant way, felt that the outcome was 
virtually certain. One possible question 
was Cram’s occasionally tender left calf, 
which had been tweaking him after the 
Nice race. But in the final days before 
Oslo, the leg felt comfortable and strong, 
and Cram seemed unworried about any 
possible reinjury. His victory plan was 
a simple one: start fast and run Coe into 
the ground. 

The two broke smoothly and whirled 
through the first two laps 
in perfect position just be- 
hind the early leaders with 
Coe right on Cram’s back. 
Coe stayed with his youn- 
ger rival through the third 
lap, and for a moment, at 
the bell for the final lap, 
Coe seemed to be gaining. 
But then Cram, whose 
shock of curly blond hair, 
perfect legs and finely 
sculpted features give him 
the look of a Greek demi- 
god, began to turn up the 
burners, rolling faster and 
faster with no apparent 
strain. As the field 
stretched out in the last 
lap, he was simply flying, 
moving toward the front as 
Coe, arms pumping, tried 
to hang on. Coming out of 
the final turn, Cram, who 
commented later that he 
thought the pace a bit slow, 
lifted his effort still higher, 
beyond the reach of the 
mere mortals on the track. 
With the overflow crowd of 
19,231 booming rhythmic 
hurrahs, Cram was sud- 
denly out front with a widening lead as 
Coe and the others broke and fell back. 
Even before reaching the tape, Cram be- 
gan to celebrate his victory, both arms 
raised overhead as he casually glanced 
around at the crowd 

If “you're running as fast as I was,” 
Coe said later to the London Daily Mail, 
“and there’s this guy ahead so relaxed he 
can look behind, you know you're in trou- 
ble.” When the time went up, Cram had 
broken Coe’s record by a full 1.02 sec. in 
an awesome 3:46.31. Awesome to all but 
Cram apparently. “With a better third 
lap I could have done 3:45,” he told re- 
porters. Hubris? Just a true hero’s Olym- 
pian standards. “If I feel that I can’t im- 
prove on my form,” Cram said, “then I 
will pack it in.” — By Ezra Bowen. 
Reported by Bent Onsager/Oslo 
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| G° brighter brights, whiter 

whites, and havea nice day, 
O.K.? No other people in histo- 
ry have placed a greater premi- 
um on sheer, sunny perkiness 
than mid—20th century Ameri- 
cans. In the objects they buy and 
make, that post-Puritan inclina- 
tion has been expressed by 
splurges of color. From the jazz 
age onward, pop culture has 
gone polychrome in a big way 
color, brilliant and various, has 
| been almost obligatory in all 








things, from clothing to kitchen | 
appliances to automobiles to 
furniture. What was not cotton- 
candy pink was smile-button yellow; if not 
sunset orange, then avocado green. Black, 
however, remained stricken from the pal- 
ette, used only when demanded by func- 
tion or material (tires, outdoor grills, cast- 
iron skillets) and in a few ritual contexts 
(limousines and hearses, tuxedoes, eve- 
ning gowns and the costumes of mourners 
and clerics), When people had a choice of 
colors, they did not choose black. 

In the 1980s, however, black is hip. 
Not since the glossy lacquer fixtures of art 
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AM/FM radio: for serious listening 


deco and Ford’s utilitarian Model T has 
| the color of doom been so specifically 
| fashionable or so ubiquitous. In big cities, 
there are upscale stores that sell virtually 
nothing but black hardware and electron- 
ics, black furniture, luggage and clothing 
One such place in New York City is | 
called Black Market, a punky East 








Mikasa crystal 


The Allure of Darth Vaderism 


On Main Street and in SoHo, Americans are painting it black 





= vertised as a black cube with a 
= nearly black screen sitting on 
© a black pedestal. Miniskirts and 
= sofas in black leather are pan- 
demic. Wristwatches are black, 
good china is black. Even tele- 
phones are once again fashion- 
ably black. Sterling cigarettes, a 
new brand, come in hard black 
packets 

During the past two years, 
even Sears has started selling 
black washers and dryers, and 
black refrigerators. “The sophis- 
ticated black look is a departure 
for Sears,” admits Robert Hill- 
man, an industrial engineer with 
the company. “We had to take the store 
buyers by the hand around to high-tech 
stores in Chicago.” General Electric is 
sluicing black into the mainstream too. 
“We've greatly increased black items in the 
last year,” says Walter Bennett, until re- 
cently an appliance marketer for GE 
“This year we've made black available 
down into our very bottom lines.” 

Just a few years ago, black cars were 
rare. Today remarkable numbers of cars— 
expensive cars, serious cars—are black 
Nearly one in five new Porsches sold in the 
US. is black, as is one in five GM Cor- 
vettes, a 100% increase over the past sever- 


al years. Less than 7% of the new cars that 


Chrysler Corp. manufactures are black. All 
the more remarkable then that it is now the 
most popular color for the company’s high- 
performance sports cars: among those sold 
this year, 32% of Laser XEs and Daytona 
Turbo Zs are black 

In the beginning, there were cameras. 
For years, professional photographers used 
all black equipment. Because photography 
is glamorous, the black gadgetry of the 
craft came to seem sexy too; amateurs paid 
premiums for all black cameras. Merchan- 
disers of other products, especially elec- 
tronics, also began exploiting the new ca- 
chet. Richard Sapper, a Milan-based 


| designer, used black early and well (with 


Marco Zanuso) on a radio (1964) and TV 


(1969) and then, most influentially, on his | ago when they flirted with blackness. Some 





Village store just down the 

block from a still punkier black 
leather boutique called Fetisch 

(sic) or Die | 
The vogue is not limited to 

the slavishly chic urban pre- 

| cincts of loft dwellers, San 
Pellegrino sippers and would- 
be Rimbauds. Black is now 

the color of choice for photo- 

graphic and high-priced elec- 

tronic equipment of every kind 

Sony’s new, “ultimate” Trini- 
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Ebony washer and dryer from Sears 


lithe, architectonic Tizio lamp (1971). Eu- 
ropean manufacturers increased exports of 
high-design matte black merchandise to 
the US.: lighters, clocks and calculators 
from West Germany’s Braun: electric type- 
writers from Olivetti. Meanwhile, art deco 
revivalism in the ’70s helped re-establish 
the link between chic and black 

The breakthrough year in popular ico- 
nography seems to have been 1977. Who 
was the compelling star of Star Wars? 
Darth Vader, powerful and nasty and 

















High-style paper plate and setting 


swaddled in sleek black. Another movie 
blockbuster that year, Smokey and the 
Bandit, gave funky, earthbound outlawry a 
dark and shiny expression too: the Bandit 
drove a very fast, very black American 
sports car. “Black really burst into popu- 
larity as soon as Burt Reynolds drove that 
black Trans Am across the screen,” says 
George Moon, the GM executive designer 
in charge of color 

Market acceptance was not exactly 
what the symbolists and other show-offy, 
fin-de-siécle types had in mind a century 


of the color’s mass-market ca- 
chet today, however, does derive 
from a kindred perversity, a sort 
of Lite decadence. In nearly ev- 
ery culture in every age, after all, 
the associations have been grim 
death, penitence, mysteries of 
the lower depths and the north- 
ern wastes, negation. Suburban- 
ites who hanker after an anod- 
ized black aluminum clipboard 
or a GE fridge with a black plas- 
) tic front are not quite closet ni- 
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| tron TV, called the XBR, is ad- 
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Daytona Turbo Z: black signifies “high performance, boldness” ; 


hilists or unwitting satanists. But 
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in an insistently multicolored world, black 
merchandise is never chosen arbitrarily, 
and probably not casually: during the early 
1920s, when nearly every Ford on the road 
was black, the color may have meant noth- 
ing special, but today black signifies. “It 
says driving machine, it says high perfor- 


mance, boldness, strictly business,” ex- | 


plains Gerry Thorley, Chrysler’s designer 
in charge of color 

Today’s stylish meanings are all se- 
vere, unsmiling, sexy but mean. Black asa 
no-nonsense, high-tech wrapper is the 
predominant mode. Black stereo compo- 
nents, more deadpan than streamlined, 
make playing records a serious business 
Glossy, all black cars look hermetic, the 
driver encased and invulnerable. Of all 
cars, they are also the most unforgiving of 
blemishes and dirt: like health-club body 
fetishists, the owners of perfectly polished 
black cars are out to flaunt the hard work 
their vanity requires. Even U.S. military 
engineers have indulged in monumental 
Darth Vader design: the new Pershing II 
nuclear missile, solidly black but for a few 
striped highlights, may be the first expres- 
sionist weapon 
other, paradoxical 


lack has two 


sources of appeal in the current zeit- | 


geist, one a celebration of convention 
and wealth, the other a manifesto of 
street-toughness and bohemian penury. 
In the age of Reagan, la-di-da formality 
has made big black limousines and black- 
tie soirees modish once again. Thus for 
the well-to-do, basic black is a means of 
ostentatious discretion. On the other 
hand, the angry black of the new wave 

dark glasses, sour black T shirts and 
scruffy black jeans—is more the anar- 
chist’s traditional black. It is neo-beatnik, 
the color correlate of the adolescent 
angst satirized by Chekhov. Why do you 





always wear black? Masha’s suitor asks | 


her in the opening scene of The Seagull 
“I am in mourning for my life,” the 
girl declares 

Fashion ripples this way and that, of 
course. The convergence of several black 
lines does not necessarily add up toa great 
darkening. Besides, Braun calculators are 
terrific looking; black dinner jackets are 
preferable to sky blue dinner jackets; 
better a posturing young poet, surely, 
than a buttondown teenage arbitrager in 
chinos. But why all black and why now? 
The color is gunpowder and midnight; the 
message is menace and highly private 
pleasure By Kurt Andersen 





Telephone in state-of-the-art color 
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A degenerate American gothic: Jones, Bates and Tull in the ramshackle kitchen 


Home Is Where the Heart Sinks 


CURSE OF THE STARVING CLASS by Sam Shepard 


early all great American plays are | cunning, on betrayals of husband by wife, 


about families. The comedies, like 
You Cant Take It with You, celebrate the 
ability of disparate relatives to unify 
against the outside world. The tragedies, 
like A Long Day's Journey into Night, 
mourn the often unbridgeable chasm be- 
tween intimacy and true affection. Sam 
Shepard, the most protean of active 
American playwrights, has written about 
revolution and land reform and organized 
crime and the decline of the West (in both 
the Spenglerian and the John Wayne 
senses), but his laconic truisms sound 
most universal when he focuses on the 
tightly confined agonies of blood kin. He 
especially comprehends their symbiotic 
bonding: time and again in his plays, fam- 
ily members reverse roles or take on each 
other’s characteristics because the nature 


of the interaction between them matters 


more than who plays which part. They 
are trapped in patterns so central to their 
lives that any liberation or enlightenment 
in one member is immediately offset by 
the regression of another 

Curse of the Starving Class, a 1977 
Shepard work, has been powerfully revived 
off-Broadway in a production that demon- 
strates it may be his best play. Shepard 
charts with savage humor the cruelties ex- 
changed among a grindingly poor rural 
family. Slaughtering their animals has in- 
ured them to violence. Sharing the isola- 
tion of farm life has made them eager to 
sneak off. Knowing one another's sore 
spots has only rendered their aim more 
deadly. The plot resembles the save-the- 
homestead movies released last year: the 
farm is hopelessly insolvent but is sought 
by developers. Shepard, however, does not 
indulge in sentiment about vanishing ways 


of life. His focus is on familial stealth and 


brother by sister, parent by child. In the 
end, none of them gets away. Their 
dreams, like most dreams in Shepard’s 
plays, culminate in explosive violence. 
Shepard's faintly surreal yet lyrical 
text demands extraordinary acting. The 
players must give credibility to moments 
of farce, such as a refrigerator filled with 
nothing but artichokes, or a brother uri- 
nating on his sister’s chart for a 4-H sci- 
ence project. Yet they must also preserve 
enough dignity to bring off sustained poet- 
ic speeches, including a climactic account 
of a midair battle between an eagle and a 
cat who doom each other to a fatal fall 
The showiest part is the father (Eddie 
Jones), a brutal alcoholic who undergoes 
an overnight conversion, too late, into a 
sober and responsible man. His place as 
the family menace is then taken over by 
the son (Bradley Whitford), a sensible if 
none too bright handyman who becomes 
a bedeviled catatonic. Karen Tull is a gid- 
dy, then abruptly deadly daughter. The 
most remarkable aspect of Director Rob- 
in Lynn Smith’s production is the show- 
case it provides for Kathy Bates, 37, who 
since her Tony-nominated performance 
in 1983's night, Mother has firmly estab- 
lished herself as one of the nation’s fore- 
most character actresses. Although Bates 
is capable of gothic comic excess, here she 
underplays the mother as a frustrated 
housewife, aware of a larger world of cul- 
ture and glamour outside somewhere but 
awkwardly uncertain about just what she | 
is missing. Bates perfectly balances the 
ruthless selfishness of the mother’s ambi- 
tions, and her shameless attempt at larce- 
ny to fulfill them, against the depth of her 
yearning to rise from the starving to the 
self-assured class. _—By William A. Henry ill 
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e’ve grown accustomed to his faces: 

Hitler the buffoon, Hitler the mad- 
man, Hitler the monster. Memoirs of a 
Confidant introduces us to Hitler the mis- 
understood idealist whose vision of peace 
and prosperity was distorted by his gang- 
ster lieutenants. The author of this benign 
nonsense was Otto Wagener, a forgotten 
Nazi who served as storm trooper chief of 
staff and party economist until his career 
was derailed by Rival Her- 
mann Gdéring. According 
to the book’s editor, Yale 
History Professor Henry 
Ashby Turner Jr., Wa- 
gener was lucky to escape 
Géring’s blood purge of 
June 30, 1934. He spent 
the balance of the decade 
minding his own business 
in Saxony. As a major gen- 
eral in World War II, he 
surrendered the German 
garrison on Rhodes. Wa- 
gener wrote his memoirs 
while interned by the Brit- 
ish. After his release, the 
general settled in Bavaria, 
where he puttered in con- 
servative politics until his 
death in 1971 at age 83. 

There is sufficient doc- 
umentation to authenticate 
Wagener’s life and writing, 
a comforting thought after 
the embarrassment of the 
bogus Hitler diaries and 
other artifacts fobbed off as 
pieces of the true Haken- 
kreuz. The only caution is 
that Hitler’s commentaries 
and fanciful redundancies 
on history, race and desti- 
ny were reconstructed by 
Wagener 14 to 17 years af- 
ter the events he describes. 
But since Hitler made a 
lasting impression on mil- 
lions, it is not farfetched to 
assume that a disciple who 
spent hundreds of hours basking in 
Fihrerspeak could reproduce the sub- 
stance and tone of his master’s voice. 

For this reason alone, the memoirs 
are a valuable contribution to 20th centu- 
ry demonology. Unfortunately for Wa- 
gener, fate continues to be unkind. His 
book drags him from the mercy of oblivi- 
on to play the part of history’s fool. The 
Hitler he intended to re-create is not a 
tragic hero but a monumental bore. Gas- 
eous generalizations and crackpot theo- 
ries pour forth like beer at an Oktober- 
fest. He thrills to something called the 
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The Man Who Loved Children 


HITLER: MEMOIRS OF A CONFIDANT by Otto Wagener; Edited by Henry 
Ashby Turner Jr.; Translated by Ruth Hein; Yale; 333 pages; $29.95 





Odic force, “power rays” that flow from 
healthy bodies. He invokes Einstein’s 
mathematics to justify his own mystical 
yearnings and “inner vibrations.” He at- 
tempts to cross socialism with Darwin. He 
sees Jews as both “economic liberalists” 
and the organizers of the Soviet Comin- 
tern. Then, without a hint of irony or self- 
doubt, he projects his own faults on intel- 
lectuals: “seldom more than a bunch of 









Otto Wagener, extreme left, with Hitler and his inner circle, 1933 


Excerpt 
a 


As we ate, Hitler continued to develop his train 
of thought ... ‘If you examine the statues of a 
Caesar, of an Augustus—but also of a Cicero and, earli- 
er still, of a Socrates—I ask you, do those heads bear 
any resemblance whatsoever to the indigenous inhabit- 
ants of Italy or Greece? Might they not rather... havea 
place today in the Prussian senate or the British House 
of Lords? No, these were not natives, these were the last 
great return wanderers of Nordic blood after the 
epoch of the last ice age.’ 


diseased brains who toss scraps of discon- 
nected and purely synthetically amassed 
knowledge in dialectically exaggerated 
and overly subtle formulations back and 
forth to each other.” 

Wagener does not agree with every- 
thing his leader says, but he cannot get 
over the way it is said: “His words 
expressed a wealth of ideas and a view 
of things and their connections that at 
times sounded as if they came from an- 
other world.” And so on, revealing the 
fatal Teutonic weakness for romantic 
abstraction. 











The Fihrer never shuts up. He comes 
across as the century’s greatest over- 
achiever, a man so tormented by fear and 
disappointment that he rewrites history 
as a Wagnerian drama to give meaning to 
his empty life. “How very much I too 
would like to have a family, children, chil- 
dren! Oh, God, you know how much I love 
children . . . But I have to deny myself this 
happiness. I have another bride—Germa- 
ny! I am married: to the German Volk.” 
This high-minded sentimentality con- 
trasts grotesquely with private reality. 
The extent of Hitler's love affair with his 
niece Geli Raubal may never be clear, but 
there is enough evidence to indicate that 
his half sister’s 23-year-old daughter was 
not happy with her Uncle 
Adolf’s attentions. In 1931 
Raubal shot herself through 
the heart. Hitler attended 
the autopsy, and Wagener 
notes that from that mo- 
ment his boss became a 
vegetarian. The dietary 
change is understandable, 
but the obvious question 
goes unasked: What kind 
of pervert would willingly 
watch a coroner cut up 
someone he loved? 

Wagener prefers to 
probe weaknesses that ex- 
cuse his own fall from pow- 
er. He sees Hitler as a poor 
administrator and a bad 
judge of human nature. It 
follows that his Volk hero 
is surrounded by “simple- 
tons, mindless scum, and 
flatterers,’ most notably 
Himmler, Goebbels, and 
Géring, who greets Wa- 
gener in a red dressing 
gown and scarlet slippers 
with turned-up toes. To 
anyone familiar with office 
politics, this is a calculated 
rudeness. Wagener does 
not seem to get the mes- 
sage. Ever the intellectual 
snob, he sees Géring as 
a mental patient rather 
than a shrewd realist who 
knows the difference be- 
tween theatricality and 
self-delusion. 

Wagener seems unable to make this 
distinction. He mistakes Hitler's flights of 
quasi-history and pseudo science for high- 
er truth. It is a form of mental alchemy 
that confuses metaphor with fact. Some- 
where in the Fihrer’s murky idea of Eu- 
rope’s gene pool, the Volk await a new 
golden age. But first he must burn away 
the dross of Bolshevism and Jewry. The 
verbiage grows wild and the mind bloats. 
Wagener’s unintended legacy is a lesson 
on how a haunted medieval mind could 
effectively debase reason in the name of 
reason. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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Tires supplied by 
various manufacturers. 





camper cross-country or even take 
the family uptown Saturday night 


in style, look at the vehicle that can 


ome pretty amazing things. So if 
do so much more. Chevy 5-10 Blazer 
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UNDER THE BANYAN TREE AND 
OTHER STORIES 

by R.K. Narayan 

Viking; 193 pages; $16.95 


| n a brief introduction to this collection 
of 28 tales, Indian Author R.K. Nar- 
ayan states that “the short story is the best 
medium for utilizing the wealth of sub- 
jects available. A novel is a different prop- 
osition altogether, centralized as it is ona 
major theme, leaving out, necessarily, a 
great deal of the available material on the 
periphery. Short stories, on the other 
hand, can cover a wider field by present- 
ing concentrated miniatures of human ex- 
perience in all its opulence.” 

At first blush, 
this assertion 
seems to drop con- 
ventional wisdom 
on its head. Every- 
one knows that the 
novel is literature’s 
great grab bag, 
shapeless enough 
to accommodate 
nearly everything a 
writer wants to 
cram into it, Short 
stories allow little 
wasted motion. But 
Narayan, 78, turns out to be a perfectly 
accurate commentator on his own meth- 
ods. Under the Banyan Tree and Other 
Stories, while shorter than most novels, is 
a riotous mosaic of small details in which 
nothing, finally, seems irrelevant. 

The common ground holding most of 
these tales together is the Malgudi dis- 
trict, a fictional area of southern India 
that Narayan has been tilling for the past 
50 years. Not much changes in Malgudi. 
The British, who are rarely mentioned in 
this book, have come and gone. World 
War IT is recalled for its temporary effects 
on the price of rice. The riots that break 
out between Hindus and Muslims when 
India achieves independence are seen 
through the eyes of a neutral, nondescript 
hero: “It was on the whole a peaceful, 
happy life—till the October of 1947, when 
he found that the people around had be- 
gun to speak and act like savages.” The 
assassination of John F. Kennedy reaches 
this region as a rumor, and a fairly incred- 
ible one at that. The slain President's last 
name sounds like the Tamil word for 
glass. “Could any man give himself such a 
name?” asks one local skeptic. 

The life in Narayan’s stories consists 
largely of people doing just what they and 
their ancestors have been doing for hun- 
dreds of years. They propitiate the gods as 
best they can. In Nitya, a couple remem- 
ber a solemn vow to shave their two-year- 
old son’s head and offer his hair as tribute 
if he recovers from whooping cough and 
convulsions. Unfortunately, the healthy 
young man is now 20 and in no mood to 
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cooperate: “You had no business to pawn 
my scalp without consulting me.” The 
hero of All Avoidable Talk is a clerk who 
learns from his astrologer that a period of 
bad luck will end if he can avoid saying 
anything that might give offense to any- 
body for one more day. Naturally the em- 
ployee has nothing but grief at the office 
and finds himself, to his horror, visiting 
his boss’s house, brimming with insults, as 
the deadline approaches. 

A number of Narayan’s characters set 
out in the morning literally not knowing 
how or whether they will eat that night. In 
Four Rupees, a man is offered the job of 
recovering a treasured brass pot that has 
fallen down a well. He is horrified at the 
prospect of shinnying down 60 ft. into the 
unknown. Nevertheless, he succeeds. 
When he proudly brings his wages home, 
his wife looks at his disheveled state and 
decides he has robbed someone for the 
money. A similar outcome awaits the 
hero of A Horse and Two Goats. An old 
man, who daily pastures the two scraggly 
remnants of a once expansive flock, is ac- 
costed by a tourist from the U.S. The 
American wants to buy the stone horse on 
whose pedestal the Indian sits. The Indi- 
an wants to sell his goats. One speaks only 
English, the other, except for the phrase 
“Yes, no,” only Tamil. After much “mu- 
tual mystification,” a deal is struck. The 
shepherd returns to tell his stunned wife 
that he has made 100 rupees off the goats, 
even as they appear behind him, bleating 
at the door. 

While inventing and telling such inci- 
dents the author remains both sympathet- 
ic and dispassionate. Narayan’s mastery 
of lucid English has somehow been 
achieved without the condescension and 
exasperation that Western converts often 
feel toward their unenlightened compatri- 
ots. The narrator of Annamalai, a writer 
by trade, describes his method of coping 
with a difficult but intriguing servant: 
“The only way to exist in harmony with 
Annamalai was to take him as he was; to 
improve or enlighten him would only ex- 
haust the reformer and disrupt nature’s 
design.” From Narayan’s decision to sus- 
pend judgments hangs a galaxy of irresist- 
ible tales. —By Paul Gray 


Cesspool 


SAVAGE GRACE 

by Natalie Robins and 
Steven M.L. Aronson 
Morrow; 492 pages; $17.95 


hen family conflict erupts in mur- 

der, bereaved survivors usually say 
the outburst was unforeseeable, unimag- 
inable. That is particularly true when the 
killer is, like Plastics Heir Antony Baeke- 
land, an attractive and intelligent young 
man whose literary promise has been as- 
serted by notables like Novelist James 
Jones. But when Tony Baekeland mur- 
dered his mother, few people in the fam- 








. : 
ily’s circle were altogether surprised. 


Some of them suggested that Barbara 
Backeland, a social-climbing former 
model who gave her son smother love but 
no stability, had been courting her own 
death. Said Attorney Samuel Shaw: 
“That's a real question—who killed who. 
It was a real dance, a minuet.” 

Tony Baekeland grew up with two 
competing family identities. His great- 
grandfather, Leo Baekeland, was the in- 
ventor of Bakelite and the “father of plas- 
tics.” His parents fancied themselves 
aristocrats. They socialized with Greta 
Garbo and Tennessee Williams, the 
Duchess of Sutherland and Yasmin Aga 
Khan. But they were vagabonds, getting 
by on good looks, lordly manners and 
copious spending. Brooks Baekeland was 
a self-proclaimed writer who never 
published. His wife 
was an artist too 
busy to. paint. Each 
of them had a love 
of danger and a 
propensity for 
violence. Each 
seemed more inter- 
ested in boasting of 
Tony’s gifts than in 
providing the self- 
less attention he 
needed. 

The only child 
pulled the wings off 
flies. His father saw it as a scientific inqui- 
ry into aerodynamic equilibrium. The ad- 
olescent Tony picked up older boys and 
brought them home, His mother loathed 
his homosexuality and eventually tried to 
eradicate it by having sex with him. 
Spooky stories abounded about Tony’s 
Strange disappearances, his attempts to 
hide himself (once in a school laundry 
chute), his bursts of exhibitionism. Al- 
though he had left numerous prep schools, 
he and his mother decided he was ready, 
with brief cramming, to enroll at Oxford. 
His father looked on from afar with con- 
tempt. Brooks had repeatedly tried to 
leave his wife; she responded by attemipt- 
ing suicide four times, the last when he de- 
parted with a girl a generation younger 
who came into their home as Tony’s 
steady date. 

Savage Grace, a deadpan chronicle of 
this cesspool of a household, is presented 
as a collage of documents and reminis- 
cences, in the manner of the 1982 best 
seller Edie, another glimpse of self-de- 
struction among the elite. The mélange is 
repetitive yet oddly incomplete, particu- 
larly about the family’s finances. The ab- 
sence of a sustained narrative and the 
mixed-up chronology demand a slow, 
close reading. There is no attempt at re- 
deeming social importance, and one won- 
ders why Brooks Baekeland and other 
central characters allowed such an inva- 
sion of privacy. Still, the story is evoked 
with arresting detail. The structural 
weaknesses of Savage Grace do not lessen 
the power of horror. —By William A. Henry lll 
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Aging. It's just as 
important to beer 
. @ a co 
as It is to wine. 

Aging gives beer “balance.” 
Just the right combination 
of flavors and aromas 
necessary to give beer its 
character. 

Coors thinks aging is so 
important, they age their 
beer longer than any other 
major brewer. Almost twice 
as long. 

Coors takes the extra 
time to age out a lot of the 
heaviness, a lot of the bitter 
after-taste you'll find in many 
other beers. And this gives 
you a beer with a difference 
worth tasting. 

A beer that’ a little less 
heavy, never bitter, but with 
all the spirit of a great beer. 
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Fearing the Mask May Slip 





Victims of the impostor phenomenon doubt their achievements 


he psychotherapist quietly takes notes 

as her patient pours out his troubles, 
wondering why the poor fellow thinks 
that she can possibly be of any help. A 
trial lawyer with a winning record lives in 
constant fear that he will make a terrible 
mistake because he is not familiar with 
some obscure point of law. A talented 
computer programmer dreads the day 
when his boss will give him the 
Big One to do. The Big One isan | 
assignment that encompasses all | 
of the intricate programming | 
tasks that he has never learned 
and will reveal him, once and for 
all, as the mediocre hack that he 
knows he really is. 

All of these people are profes- 
sionals who secretly believe that 
they have been overestimated, 
and that at any moment the truth 
about them will out. According to 
two new books, their private feel- 
ings of fraudulence are shared by 
an estimated 70% of all successful 
individuals. In The Impostor Phe- 
nomenon (Peachtree Publishers, 
Ltd.; $14.95), Dr. Pauline Rose 
Clance, a professor of psychology 
at Georgia State University who 
first identified the syndrome, ex- 
plains that many such impostors 
are perfectionists who can never 
meet their own standards. 

Writing about the same fears 
in If I'm So Successful, Why Do I 
Feel Like a Fake? (St. Martin’s 
Press; $14.95), Joan C. Harvey, a 
Philadelphia clinical psycholo- 
gist, claims that the more these 
sufferers succeed the more terri- 
fied of failure they become. From 
boardroom to operating room, 
she says, many people who are 
seen as star performers in their fields ago- 
nize that they may be unmasked. 

Clance isolated the impostor phenom- 
enon in 1978, after discovering that others 
harbored the same insecurities that she 
had had as a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky 16 years earlier. Says 
Clance, who was near the top of her class: 
“I was always afraid that I would blow it 
with the next exam.” At first, Clance 
thought that she had uncovered a problem 
peculiar to women. But shortly after she 
began to write about it in technical jour- 
nals, she began to hear from successful 
men burdened with the same misgivings. 

Subsequent studies showed that IP 
was common to both sexes. Harvey, who 
first read Clance’s work in 1978 and dis- 
| covered a description of the fears that 

haunted her, went a step further and cali- 
brated the syndrome. She devised the 








-— 


| Harvey IP scale, a series of 14 self-evalu- 
ating statements now used by psycholo- 
gists to measure a subject’s feelings of 
fraudulence. Examples: “In general, peo- 
ple tend to believe I am more competent 
than I really am.” And, “At times I have 
felt I am in my present position through 

some kind of mistake.” 
In some ways the impostor phenome- 





non resembles the better-known fear-of- 
success syndrome but differs in its under- 
lying causes. For instance, while many 
people fear success because they believe 
that friends or relatives will think less of 
them, impostors tend to fear it because 
they do not believe they have earned it. 
Impostors also fear failure because they 
believe it is inevitable. 

IP, a neurosis that affects only those 
who have achieved success, is a peculiar 
blend of insecurities. Its victims privately 
denigrate their professional abilities and 
think that their success is the result of su- 
perficial qualities like good looks or 
charm. Some are workaholics who believe 
that they have made it only because they 
work harder than others. Most have diffi- 
culty accepting compliments. What dis- 


tinguishes IP victims from other shy or in- 
secure people is an enormous drive to 
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achieve worldly position coupled with an 
inability to enjoy acclaim. Most strivers 
experience anxiety when faced with a dif- 
ficult challenge, but usually feel better af- 
ter meeting it. Not the impostor. Says 
Clance: “The person who thinks he is an 
impostor feels worse: he believes he is 
only perpetrating a fraud.” 

These feelings are not restricted to the 
workplace. Impostors include working 
mothers who feel inadequate at home as 
well as on the job, attractive executives 
who secretly believe that under those fash- 
ionable clothes they are still as fat as they 
were at 13, and innumerable men and 
women who fear that their friends 
would desert them if only they 
knew. In Harvey’s book, Virgil, 
67,a self-made millionaire in Bev- 
erly Hills, remembers his humble 
beginnings when he walks into his 
exclusive club and wonders when 
the others will realize that he does 
not belong there. 

Many impostors develop these 
fears after early successes. When 
Eleanor, a nuclear engineer cited 
by Clance, became one of the first 
women to obtain a top position in 
her field, she refused to accept her 
accomplishments. “I’m not very 
bright at all,” she says. “I don’t 
really belong here.” 

Readers of these books may 
wonder why anyone should care 
about the chief executives and 
movie stars who get sweaty palms 
every time they undertake a new 
task. The answer, according to 
Clance and Harvey, is that IP fears 
can trigger illness and debilitating 
emotional trauma in sufferers, and 
cause additional problems for oth- 
ers who depend upon them. Con- 
sider, for example, the hyped-up 
physician who told Clance about 
his long battle to keep his fears un- 
der control. “It was wearing me out 
pretending to be a doctor,” he con- 
fided. He eventually realized that 
his unfounded obsession with imminent 
failure had driven him to nervous exhaus- 
tion, adversely affecting his marriage and 
his friendships. 

Occasionally, IP victims devise make- 
shift methods for coping with their prob- 
lems. One high-priced middle-age execu- 
tive believes deep down that he is a child 
masquerading as an adult. His solution: 
after an arduous day of pretending to be a 
grownup, he rushes home to eat Popsicles 
and play video games. It works for him, 
but for most IP sufferers Clance and Har- 
vey would prescribe more standard mea- 
sures: therapy, self-help groups and un- 
derstanding friends. Clance also suggests 
that her patients remember a useful ob- 
servation of W. Somerset Maugham’s: 
“Only a mediocre person is always at his 
best." —By Janice Castro. Reported by Leslie 
Cauley/Atlanta and Marcia Gauger/New York 
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THE Do-IT-YOURSELF TOOL 
THAT ANSWERS tS YOUR QUESTIONS. 





Have | got it right? With drawings this clear you're never in the dark about the fix 
tures to use (like this handy floor receptacle), or how the finished job should look 


No matter how well-equipped your toolbox, it’s miss- 
ing the most versatile tool of all without HOME REPAIR 
AND IMPROVEMENT. These famous how-to books give 
you the know-how to make projects go smoothly, 
efficiently—successfully! They strip away the mysteries 
of getting things done right...and provide on-the-job 
answers to the questions that can bring a project to a 
screeching halt. 

Each book tackles a different how-to area, using 
color-keyed diagrams and step-by-step instructions to 
answer all your questions...to demonstrate key tech- 
niques, short cuts, professional methods. You also get 


FREE the facts on materials, adhesives, fasten 


ers; dimensions; simple explanations of 


eonudeteee. tex 4s al re een prin- 
guide to buying sles vou need to k * A 
pate tobe ciples you need to know; and visual 


guides to using virtually every tool you'll 
ever own (we even tell you when it’s 
better to rent a tool than to buy it). 

As your introduction, put the volume 
Basic Wiring through a 15-day workout in 
your home with no obligation to buy. It 
will show you how to install track lighting 
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NE NOME OCs kit 








Each book: 8's" x 


diagrams * Hardcover bindings ¢ Fact-finder index helps get answers fast 


10'4" * 128 pages * Easy-to-follow instructions and clear-cut 





and money-saving dimmer switches... how to use a 
delayed shutoff to give you light on the way from the 
garage to your house...how to snake cable through 
walls the way the pros do it...how to improve electri- 
cal-system efficiency without adding a single cable or 
box. Basic Wiring answers it all. 


Try out Basic Wiring for 19 days Free! 
= ™ 





What's my next step? There's never a question when you have such complete 
step-by-step guidance at your fingertips. You'll know at a glance exactly what todo 


If you decide to keep Basic Wiring, then you can 
go on to add more how-to guidance to your toolbox 
with such information-packed volumes as Plumbing... 
Masonry...New Living Spaces...Kitchens and Bath- 
rooms...Outdoor Structures. Books come 
one at a time, always for 15-day free exami- TIME 
nation. To take a look at Basic Wiring, mail L | F E 

BOOKS 


the coupon below. 
Home Repair and Improvement 
The most useful set of tools you CAN OWN. 


Mail to: 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Time & Life Bidg., Chicago, IL 60611 


YES! Please send me Basic Wiring and The Home Tool 
Kit booklet and start my subscription to the Home REPAIR 
AND IMPROVEMENT series. | understand each volume costs 
$10.95 ($13.95 in Canada) plus shipping and handling; 
each book comes for 15 days’ free examination; no min 
imum purchase is required; and that | may cancel at any 
time simply by notifying you. When | pay for Basic 
Viring, | will receive additional volumes, shipped one 
about every other month. If | decide not to buy Basic 
Wiring, | will return the complete package within 15 
days, my subscription will be canceled and | will be 











under no further obligation CDKPQ2 
Name. 
(please print) 
Address. Apt. 
City 
State or Zip or 


Province__mtmtmto Postal Code 
All orders subject to approval. 
*Price subject to change. 
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Children of 60 Minutes 





n the temple of broadcast journalism, 

Sept. 24, 1968, deserves to be chiseled in 
marble. On that night, a television news 
show patterned after print magazines pre- 
miered on CBS. Instead of devoting its 
hour to one subject, the program offered a 
blend of serious stories and light features. 
Instructive and entertaining at the same 
time, it climbed its way into television’s 
Top Ten shows, earning sev- 
eral hundred million dollars 
in profits and destroying the 
dictum that TV news cannot 
draw viewers and money. Its 
name, of course, is 60 
Minutes. 

Network executives still 
lie awake at night dreaming 
of ways to duplicate that glo- 
rious feat. This month two of 
those visions are having 
their debuts: NBC’s American 
Almanac premieres this 
week and CBS’s West 57th 
next week.* Both magazine 
shows last an hour, but they 
have little else in common 
In style and approach, the 
programs are as different as, 
say, a hip teenager and his 
slightly stolid dad 

West 57th, named for 
the Manhattan street where 
CBS News is based, estab- 
lishes its pace in the briskly 
edited montage that opens 
each show. Phone ringing in 
a CBS control booth. Someone shouting 
something about a tape not rolling. Lots of 





booth spliced with shots from the week’s 
stories. The thumping music swells into a 


dashes up a flight of stairs. The other 
three correspondents (Bob Sirott, Mer- 
edith Vieira, John Ferrugia) are presented 
in quick succession, getting out of chairs 
and talking on phones. If the two-minute 
scene looks a bit like The Big Chill meets 
Lou Grant, the introduction succeeds bril- 
liantly in grabbing the viewer's attention 
The first show offers stories ranging 
from a witty profile of Movie He-Man 
Chuck Norris (Code of Silence, Missing in 
Action), who plays cut-rate Rambos, to a 
quirky but oddly compelling segment 
about the recipient of the heart of Jon- 
Erik Hexum, a TV hunk who died after 
accidentally shooting himself last year. 
Another episode deals with the daughter 





*Viewers may have to hire a secretary to keep track 
of the schedules. American Almanac will appear 
monthly, in different time slots, until January, when 
it becomes a weekly. West 57th will run every week 
until Sept. 17, then return at the end of the year 








quick camera cuts showing hubbub in the | 


jazzy roar as Correspondent Jane Wallace | 
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The latest magazine shows try hip and folksy variations 


of Leo Ryan, the California Congressman 
whose investigation of the Jim Jones cult 
in Guyana in 1978 led to Ryan’s murder 
and the ensuing mass suicides. Today 
Ryan’s daughter is a follower of Bhagwan 
Shree Rajneesh, an Indian mystic whose 
armed compound in Oregon has attracted 
national headlines. 

Though the piece does not fully sup- 





On the set: West 57th Producer Lack with the show's correspondents 
A briskly edited opening montage, with jazzy music, sets the style. 


| port its claim that the Oregon camp has 
| the makings of another Jonestown, it apt- 
ly illustrates Executive Producer Andrew 
| Lack’s desire to look at much reported 
stories from a different, even idiosyncrat- 
ic, angle. Instead of running a segment 
about Viet Nam veterans in the US., for 
example, Lack plans to focus on the some 
1,000 former soldiers who 
now live in Bangkok. “My 

| mandate is to be new,” says 
Lack. “I want people to 
watch this and say, ‘Jesus 
Christ, I didn’t know that.’ ” 
What viewers certainly 
have not seen before is a 
news program as hypnoti- 
cally visual as West 57th. 
Besides depending on swift- 
cul editing and dramatic 
close-ups, Lack has pared 
down correspondents’ intro- 
ductions and stuffed the 
sound tracks with voice- 
overs. The show’s look and 
correspondents (all are un- 
der 40) have led some at CBS 
to dub the show Yupdoc 











Almanac’'s Roger Mudd 


(short for yuppie documentary). Though 
the slickness, so far at least, has not tri- 
umphed over the substance, the glossy 
style could blind some viewers to the jour- 
nalism. On the other hand, the approach 
is sure to draw people who might other- 
wise not watch a newsmagazine show. 
“We may use some of the same technical 
tools that Miami Vice does,” says Lack. 
“But there is no blurring of the line be- 
tween reality and fiction. The cops on our 
show will not be wearing Armani jackets 
or driving Ferraris.” 

If West 57th is quick paced and 
flashy, American Almanac is loping and 
_ folksy. As Host Roger Mudd 

k says in the first episode, 
“We'd like this to be the sort 
e of show you might hang ona 
> nail by the kitchen door.” 
Executive Producer Ed 
Fouhy sees his mandate as 
exploring the quotidian: how 
Americans worship, rear 
their families, spend their 
money, relax. “We will not 
try to dazzle anybody with 
our technical footwork,” he 
says. 

The episode in the first 
show that best illustrates the 
philosophy behind American 
Almanac deals with long- 
term changes in the coun- 
try’s weather (outlook over 
the next few decades: a tem- 
perature rise between 3° and 
7°). In another segment, 
Connie Chung explores how 
some prospective parents try 
to select the sex of their ba- 
bies through laboratory tin- 
kering. Yet an episode about 
Bijan, whose snooty clothing stores in 
Beverly Hills and New York City are 
open to clients by appointment only, is a 
puff job that Mudd gamely but unsuccess- 
fully tries to tie in to Americans’ desire to 
be distinct in a democratic society. 

By one count, American Almanac is 
NBC’s eleventh try at a newsmagazine 

since First Tuesday made its 
_ debut in 1969, NBC Chair- 
man Grant Tinker has 
promised that he will give 
American Almanac enough 
time to find its viewers, a 
Strategy wisely used by CBS 
for one of its news shows. 
That program spent its early 
years in the ratings cellar. At 
one point, the show was pre- 
empted to make room for 
football games. Only in 
1975, seven years after its 
debut, did perseverance (and 
a regular Sunday time slot) 
pay off and the program be- 
gin to blossom in the ratings. 
Its name, of course, is 60 
Minutes. By James Kelly 
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Using Motorcraft Super 
Premium 5W-30 motor oil 
instead of a thicker oil helps 


e deliver better fuel economy 
¢ boost car performance 
¢ improve cold weather starting 


Fact: Gasoline engines use less fuel year- 
round and start better in cold weather 
when lubricated by an oil that reduces 
friction. An oil with a lower viscosity —like 
SAE 5W-30. 

When an SAE 5W-30 was compared to 
an SAE 10W-40 motor oil at —20°F the 
5W-30 grade fully lubricated the engine up 
to 25% faster. It also allowed the engine to 
Start without a battery boost and run in half 
the time of the thicker oil. 

This may come as something of a shock 
if you assumed higher viscosity oils —like 
10W-30, 10W-40, etc.—always perform 
better. Perhaps you didn’t know many four- 
and six-cylinder engines made by major 


American carmakers are now being filled at 
the factory with SAE 5W-30 motor oil. 

Motorcraft Super Premium 5W-30 offers 
all the advantages of a lighter weight motor 
oil and has multi-viscosity properties that 
make it beneficial year-round. Viscosity, 
however, is only part of the story, as it indi- 
Cates nothing about the service for which 
the oil is intended. 

For the whole story, refer to your vehicle 
owner's manual and the API (American 
Petroleum Institute) symbol displayed on 
oil containers marketed by reputable com- 
panies. This symbol is designed to help 
you select an oil meeting requirements 
Specified in the owner's manual. “SF/CC” 
means the oil can be used in gasoline or 
light-duty diesel engines. The “SAE” indi- 
Cates the viscosity grade has been defined 
by the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
The “5W-30” describes how easily the oil 
flows at both low and high temperatures. 
Generally, the lower the number, the more 
easily the oil will flow at a specified 





temperature. “Energy Conserving” denotes 
an oil which has been formulated to improve 
gas mileage. Motorcraft 5W-30 contains 
special fuel-efficient additives to decrease 
engine friction and save gas. Actual fuel 
consumption will depend on your vehicle, 
its condition, your driving habits and driving 
conditions. 

Times have changed. Engine needs have 
changed. Be sure you only use an oil that 
meets all of the recommendations in your 
owner's manual or maintenance schedule. 
An increasing number of manuals are listing 
5W-30 as the preferred viscosity grade. So 
when specified, see the light, use the light. 
A lighter weight, lower viscosity motor oil 
like Motorcraft Super Premium 5W-30. 

Motorcraft. Quality products for all 
makes of cars and trucks. 


Motorcraft 


EXCEEDS THE NEED 

















“Ww hile in the parlors of indignation,” Saul Bellow wrote, 
“the right-thinking citizen brings his heart to a boil.” 
Bellow’s character Moses Herzog did that. Herzog wrote crank 
letters to ex-wives, to Dwight Eisenhower, to Adlai Stevenson, to 
Spinoza. “There is someone inside me. I am in his grip,” Herzog 
confessed. It was as if his mind had been hijacked. 

The little terrorist within the skull can overpower even the 
steadiest mind. Everyone rants now and then. More than occa- 
sionally, it happens behind the wheel of a car. 

Sometimes one commits a rant to paper. That is almost al- 
ways a mistake. A rant should be transient. It should blow away 
like sudden, violent weather. 

The U.S. Supreme Court considered one kind of ranting not 
long ago in the case of a North Carolina man who wrote two col- 
orful letters to the President urging him not to appoint a judge 
named David Smith as U.S. Attorney for North Carolina. Smith 
sued the man for libel. The letter writer said that the First 
Amendment surely protected a 
citizen’s right to send an angry let- 
ter to Washington. The court said 
no, a nasty letter to the President 
or Congress, even if sent in exer- 
cise of the constitutional right “to 
petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances,” is just as 
much open to a libel suit as, say, a 
newspaper editorial. 

In a way, it seems a shame to 
inhibit a good ranter. But ranting 
is not always entertaining. Often 
it is embarrassing, even shaming. 
Sometimes, if it issues forth from a 
politician or religious zealot with 
ambitions, it becomes sinister. 
The USS. has a fairly rich tradition 
of ranters, from Thomas Paine to 
Joseph McCarthy to Spiro Agnew (whose ranting was actually a 
satire on the form) to Louis Farrakhan. A citizen named Peter 
Muggins caught the essense of the rant in an intense if repetitious 
letter to Abraham Lincoln: “God damn your god damned old 
hellfired god damned soul to hell” and so on. 

But ranting is a form of verbal fanaticism, and other cul- 
tures often do it better. The Middle East today is to ranting 
what Elizabethan England was to theater: the cradle of ge- 
niuses, Every faction and tribe has its Shakespeare of denun- 
ciation, from the Ayatullah on down. Communist bloc coun- 
tries have bureaucratically institutionalized ranting. The East 
German government once issued a list of approved terms of 
abuse for speakers describing the British: “paralytic syco- 
phants, effete betrayers of humanity, carrion-eating servile 
imitators .. .” 

Ranting has many styles, many purposes. Sometimes its only 
ambition is to vilify. Robert Burns once let fly at a critic in these 
terms: “Thou eunuch of language; thou butcher . . . thou arch- 
heretic in pronunciation, thou pitch-pipe of affected emphasis 
... thou pimp of gender . . . thou scape-gallows from the land of 
syntax.” On and on he went. 

Ranting can be a sudden spasm of outrage or a cynical 
manipulation (the wise demagogue practices ranting in front 
of a mirror). Private citizens rant at public figures to vent 
feelings of powerlessness (Muggins to Lincoln, for example). 
Public figures instinctively use the irrational to call up the ir- 
rational—the rant to enlist the people’s power, a passion to 
follow the leader. One man’s rant is another's eloquence. 


































Essay 


Oh, Shut Up! The Uses of Ranting 















General George Patton ranted at his troops to get them to 
fight. Winston Churchill had a genius for the eloquent rant: 
“We shall fight on the beaches, we shall fight on the landing 
grounds, we shall fight in the fields and in the streets, we 
shall fight in the hills; we shall never surrender.” 

Churchill and Hitler staged a fascinating theater of ranting. 
Hitler perfectly demonstrated an essential truth: a person, when 
ranting, is often talking about himself. Thus Hitler, in 1941, 
speaking of Churchill: “For over five years this man has been 
chasing around Europe like a madman in search of something he 
could set on fire.” 

Ranting sometimes defeats intelligent argument because it 
possesses the glamour of the prerational, an animal force. Words 
get fired up. They go on crusade. They storm across the country- 
side with aggressive and even annihilating intent. 

The Old Testament contains masterpieces of apocalyptic 
rhetoric, notably from Amos and Jeremiah; rants to reduce the 
ungodly to the finest dust. Jona- 
than Edwards, the 18th century 
New England Calvinist, was a ge- 
nius of the punitive theological 
rant: “The God that holds you 
over the pit of hell much as one 
holds a spider or some loathsome 
insect over the fire abhors you, 
and is dreadfully provoked.” 

Ranters are everywhere. The 
good ranter is the one you agree 
with. Jesse Jackson rants. The 
Klan rants. Most of the United 
Nations rant. John McEnroe 
rants at linesmen. Phil Donahue 
rants at housewives. King Lear 
rants at the cosmos. New York 
street crazies rant at something 
that only they can see. 

Zealotries spawn rants. Feminism has summoned up some 
splendid ranting. In the ’60s, Valerie Solanis wrote, “It is now 
technically possible to reproduce without the aid of males (or 
for that matter, females) and to produce only females. We 
must begin immediately to do so. The male is a biological ac- 
cident: the Y (male) gene is an incomplete X (female) gene, 
that is, has an incomplete set of chromosomes. In other 
words, the male is an incomplete female, a walking abortion, 
aborted at the gene state...” 

Ranting may be a hot wind carrying lies. But sometimes it is 
a way of marching out the truth in a noisy parade of dudgeon. In 
ranting, veritas—sometimes. What happens in ranting is that the 
little editor normally on duty in the brain gets shouldered aside. 
The words come clambering out of their cells, free at last. Japa- 
nese businessmen are encouraged to get. together with co- 
workers in the evening. A man gets drunk and delivers a violent 
tirade against his boss, but nothing will be said of it next morn- 
ing, or ever. Ranting is permitted as a form of release from the 
pressures of Japanese business life. 

It is the ranting held inside that is most scalding. That is the 
internal rant, the rant that is never spoken or written down. It is 
the rant of what-I-should-have-said. It is the magnificently com- 
posed and scathing reply that would have left the son of a bitch 
for dead, had I but said it. 

But the internal rant eats at the ranter. It degenerates into 
impotent eloquence. It tears apart the system like hard drugs. 
Ranting, after all, is a form of theater, just as theater, too often, is 
a form of ranting. Both require an audience. —By Lance Morrow 
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Fun is taking the all- 
new MR2 out to play 
So much fun and 
so well thought-out 
this mid-engine 
two-seater has 
— won Motor Trend's 
—- Import Car of 
the Year Award 
Slide in and prepare to blast- 
off. Punch the accelerator and the 
tach snaps to the 7,500 rpm red- 
line while the Twin Cam, 4-valve- 
per-cylinder, TC-16 Electronically 
Fuel-Injected engine builds a 
sweet resonance behind you 
Fire lightning-fast through the 
5 gears. Rush from 0-60 in 8 


— 





seconds flat. Reel in the road and 
get ready for love at first corner 
The 45%/55% front/rear 
weight distribution created by 
the MR2's mid-engine design 
gives you superior balance for 
excellent road-holding ability 


And four-wheel independent sus- 


pension, stabilizer bars front and 
rear, gas shocks with rack-and- 
pinion steering and light alloy 
wheels with performance radials 
give you cornering confidence 
MR2°%s interior adds to the 
experience by creating comfort 
and efficiency that puts nothing 
in fun’s way. A 7-way adjustable 
driver's Sport Seat offers snug 





OH WHATA FEELING! 


support. Full instrumentation is 
unobstructed. And special 
options include a moon roof and 
a startling AM stereo/FM/MPX 
stereo receiver with an auto 
reverse Cassette 

MR2. Affordable and reliable 
because it's a Toyota. A winner 
for the same reason 

Take it out to play and just try 
to stop shouting, “the fun is back 


BUCKLE UP—ITS A GOOD FEELING! 


TOYOTAS 16-VALVE, MID-ENGINE 2-SEATER 
WINS MOTOR TREND'S “IMPORT CAR OF THE YEAR: 


THE FUN IS BACK! 


